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THE GERMAN ARMY - - - - = = = = = = = + + = = + Sw 
By DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


['wice within one generation the German Army has almost achieved the military domination of Europe. What q 
sources of its inner strength? How did they grow? What were the relations between the German Army and the Sty 
No other book in the English language can shed as much light on these important questions as The German Army 


written and published in England in 1939, it has now been largely rewritten and greatly expanded. Dr. Rosins 


military historian with a unique knowledge of German military institutions. 


INFANTRY ATTACKS 


By GENERAL FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 
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Infantry Attacks summarizes Rommel's military experience in the First World War. It employs the small-battle-picuy 
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technique to illustrate lessons gained. There are numerous parallels between Rommel’s leadership of small units fr By E 
1914-18 and his handling of the Afrika Korps. This book should be widely read by American soldiers and civilix he t 
; bting 


Che only edition available in English translation. Many maps. 
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COMBINED FSR & SOFM- - - - - - - +--+ e+ - S15 
, , , _ By I 
Now in one handy volume you can get these four important manuals in their newest, up-to-date editions, including ajor 
changes to August 31, 1944: Guet 
, A : ; 7 - i wha 
Field Service Regulations—Operations—(FM 100-5)—15 June 1944. th ed 


Field Service Regulations—-Administration—(FM 100-10)—15 November 1943. ot’s 
Field Service Regulations--Command and Employment of Air Power—(FM 100-20)—21 July 1943. B By! 

Staff Officers’ Field Manual—The Staff and Combat Orders—(FM 101-5)—19 August 1940. 7 
These four manuals are the main guides of war used by our Army. iption 
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HITLER’S SECOND ARMY- - - - - - - = = = = = = = = SI{fbened 
D ae adali 

By DR. ALFRED VAGTS Paper cover a By! 

We are fighting not only the German Wehrmacht but also an interlocking series of semimilitary organizations suppor - 
ing it. Dr. Vagts, a recognized authority on military history and institutions, has written an able description of all thoi py : 
Nazi semimilitary organizations: The SA, the SS, Organisation Todt, the Nazi Motor Transportation Corps, and ma a os 
others. An Infantry Journal-Penguin Fighting Forces Book. a 
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MODERN RECONNAISSANCE - - - - - - - = = = = = = SIM 
= 
i —— ; ; = ‘ : By] 
Chis compilation of articles which have appeared in The Cavalry Journal has been edited and prepared in book form! T ur 
the editors of The Cavalry Journal, and constitutes one of the few books on this military subject ever to appear. Brigadt nis 
General H. S. Hawkins contributes a general chapter on reconnaissance, and other chapters describe different specific ' By | 
connaissance units and how they operate. 230 pages. pore: 
‘ orite: 
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r the Future 

2 M. Johnson, Jr., and 

- ; T. Haven 

| always need good weap- 
.s For Permanent Victory 


mF 
va 


kr Armies on Wheels 
By |S. L. A. Marshall 
he yn of tacties and equip 
ar. Cloth edition of Blitz- 
loth edition of Armies on 


g 2 
rty Scconds Over Tokyo 
By vin Ted Lawson 

e first Tokyo bombing. 
chom Lincoln and the 
ifth Column 

By George Fort Milton 


braham Lincoln and his undercover 
oth edition $3.50. 


ghis Khan 

By Harold Lamb 

he great conqueror who nearly 
hed Berlin from China. 


errilla Warfare 
By Bert (Yank) Levy 
he tricks and tactics of guerrilla 
hting and street combat. 

Aircraft Recognition 

™ By R.A. Saville-Sneath 

sBilhouettes and photographs of Brit 
German, and Italian aircraft 


S1 ie. Battle is the Pay-Off 


By Major Ralph Ingersoll 

ajor Ingersoll tells of the Battle of 

Guettar, and how big this war is 
mm what the Army is doing to win it 
th edition $2.00. 

at's That Plane? 
By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 

ilhouettes of eighty-three Americar 
i Jap planes with pictures and de 

ptions. 

e Army Life 

By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


Humorous story of a new Army man 


S | (MiRbth edition $1.75. 


adalcanal Diary 


al By Richard Tregaskis 


ront-line battle in the South Pacific 


» Lost Battalion 


By Thomas M. Johnson and 
Fletcher Pratt 
ie famous outfit that held its ground 


riot Battles: 1775-1783 
By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 


S15 Battles of our first American war 


k-Fighter Team 
By Lieutenant Robert M. Gerard 
T unit against the Panzers in 1940 


geant Terry Bull 

By Himself 

pergeant Terry’s stories have been 
orites in the Army for years. 


dies on War 
pest articles from Military Affairs. 


at to Do Aboard the Transport 
group of scientists answer the ques- 
bs of the soldier aboard ship. Also 
lable in cloth at $1.50 under the 
t Science from Shipboard. 


‘ FIGHTING FORCES BOOKS FOR THE 
ARMED SERVICES ONLY 


(For information about ordering Fighting Forces books limited to mem- 
bers of the Armed Services, see note about restricted publications on page 74.) 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


We Cannot Escape History 
By John T. Whitaker 
The events leading up to the war 
in Europe told by a critically ob- 
a correspondent. Cloth edition 
2.75. 


Rifles and Machine Guns of the 

World's Armies 

By Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr. 

In this extremely valuable book 
Captain Johnson describes and illus- 
trates all of the small arms in use in 
the world today. Cloth edition $5.00. 


Defense Against Chemical War 

War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. In restricted classification. 


The Russian Army 
By Walter Kerr 
The most penetrating discussion 
of the Red Army so far written by 
an American. Cloth edition $2.75. 


The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 
The Nazi government and how it 
works—from top to bottom. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


The Making of Modern China 
By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 
A short but revealing history of 
modern China. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Freedom Speaks 
Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F’. Connors 
A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful book on 
resent-day India. Cloth edition 
2.50. 


Our Enemy Japan 
By Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empire and its peo- 
ple since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Japan’s Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 
Jap Army leaders, organization, 
and training. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 


The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 


How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side 
of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C.S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self 
reliant fighting man. 


The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you 
will see why this is a great story 


The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
The fight against odds which 
opened the war. 


Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F.C. Fuller 
Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Cloth 
edition $1.50. 


The Living Thoughts of 
Clausewitz 
Selected portions from Clause 
witz’s famous writings on war. The 
cloth edition is out of print 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Complete description of smoke 
gas and flame in modern war. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


America’s Navy in World 
War ll 
By Gilbert Cant 
The story of the Navy’s part in 
World War II written by a compe 
tent student of naval warfare. Cloth 
edition $3.75. 


Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. Donald Carter, John Eric 
Hill and G. H. H. Tate 
This book prepared under the di 
rection of the American Museum of 
Natural History is the first book to 
bring all the data on animals of the 
Pacific World into one volume. A 
companion volume, The Pacific 
World, edited by Fairfield Osborn, 
sells for 50¢ to members of the 
Armed Services only, with cloth 
edition at $3.00. 


Thesaurus of Humor 
By Mildred Meiers and 
Jack Knapp 
A compilation of jokes old and 
new. Cloth edition $1.98. 


Burma Surgeon 
By Colonel Gordon S. Seagrave 


A famous best-seller now available 
for 25¢. Cloth edition $3.00 
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We have many acknowledgments to make this month 
and very little space remains to bring our readers up to the 
minute on the Prisoner of War Fund. And what little 
space there is we want to use to quote from a few of the 

many good letters we have received during the past month. 
But first the financial report: The fund increased by 
$3,280.70 this month, bringing the grand total to date to 
$73,950.98. 

Members of the 15th Training Signal Regiment at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J., made a voluntary contribution of 
$1,650.40 to the fund and the commanding officer of the 
unit, Colonel F. H. Curtis, wrote in a memo to his com- 
mand: “Your wholehearted response . . . to the Prisoner 
of War Fund is a heart-warming message to our 
buddies who are in enemy hands, telling them we are 
anxious to aid in every way we can, Americans who have 
been taken prisoners. . You’re TOPS.” 

For what it is worth we submit that the following two 
letters indicate that when a Californian has a bad con- 
science he does something about it. First there is Mr. Car- 
roll E. Harris of Bell who writes: “Damfino why a fellow 
neglects to re-up for a magazine that gives him as much 
good reading and valuable information as The INFANTRY 
Journat, but . as a ‘fine’ for my delinquency a5 
accept this $5.00 for your Prisoner of War Fund. sf 

And from Los Angeles, Mr. Calvin Neff writes: “En 
closed you will find a check for $74.00 which represents 
the contents of a pool which was run on the date of the 
termination of hostilities on the Western front. Like a lot 
of other civilian jackasses we thought the war would be 
over by the fifteenth of December. However, it is a slight 
salve to our conscience to forward this money to you at this 
time as we realize the need is great.” 

For the last letter we have one written a few days before 
Christmas by Sergeant Edwin H. Klare on duty in Iran 
with the Transportation C ‘orps: 

“The spirit of Christmas is more fully understood and 
appreciated by the offering of gifts. This is a small one 
from my modest resources but I hope that you will find it 
acceptable for what I consider one of the worthwhile 
causes—the Prisoner of War Fund. It is hard to realize 
what discomfort and suffering many of our comrades are 
enduring. We have however one little thing in common, 
being as we are all prisoners of the war: The pain of sepa- 
ration from ties that give meaning and value to life. I am 
sure their suffering will be a little easier if they know that 
we have not forgotten.” 


CONTRIBUTORS THIS MONTH 


INDIVIDUALS 


Pfe. Milton Singer, 662d Port Company 

Joseph Nevin, Newark, New Jersey 

Lieutenant A. M. Tauzer, Infantry 

Lt. Colonel J. R. Collins, 957th FA 

Private Calixto J. Conde, 79th Engineers 

Mr. & Mrs. K. A. Woodd-Cahusac, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4 





Private William J. Kraemer, 2d ECA Regiment 
Major John Q. Timbrell, Infantry 

In Memory of Robert F. Woodbury 

Lieutenant George Halstrom, AUS 

Mrs. Paul Elia, Vineland, New Jersey 
Lieutenant Homer Hilton, Jr., CAC 

First Sgt. Glen D. Ruddy, 1st Medical Bn 
Benjamin Ordesky, Garwood, New Jersey 
Leslie Dana, St. Louis, Missouri 

Hugh H. O’Neill, Columbus, Ohio 

Sergeant Edwin H. Klare, 668th Port Co. 
Major C. T. Harvie, 903d Field Artillery 
a Ben Mintz, 690th Field Artillery : 
Mrs. S. S. N. - 
John Karl Walrath, Rome, New York 

Private Alvin M. Sacks, lowa State Guard 
Lieutenant Cameron M. Fisher, 394th Infantry 
Staff Sgt. Marelo Nicholson, 335th AAFBU 
Sergeant Louis Goldblatt, 335th AAFBU 
Private David Platzer, 335th AAFBU 
Sergeant Francis Hoban, 335th AAFBU q 
Private Henry Hoffman, 335th AAFBU 4 
Corporal Alfred Panetz, 335th AAFBU 
Private Morton Steiner, 335th AAFBU 
Corporal Bert Gold, 335th AAFBU 

John Williams, Jr., Philadelphia, Penna. 

John Hoge, New York, N. Y. 

Lieutenant Cyril Dalkowitz, New York, N. Y. 
Master Sergeant John M. Fulcher, AAF 

Pfc. Joseph P. Hesse, Ordnance Department 
Major Craig Muckle, Medical Corps 

Mrs. Rose Penn, Roselle Park, N. J. 
Anonymous, Hershey, Pennnsylvania F 
Sergeant Albert E. Norman, Infantry 4 
Valentine Molkenbuhr, San Francisco, Calif. : 
C. M. Ward, Rancho Sante Fe, California 
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Pfc. William H. Bachert, Ohio State Guard a 
Carroll E. Harris, Bell, California 9 
Corporal Joseph Lobell, 3169th Sig Serv Bn 7 
Lieutenant Edward L. Bimberg, AUS i 


Colonel & Mrs. Elbridge Colby q 
Captain Lysle I. Abbott, 134th Infantry ; 
Lieutenant James A. Chronis, Corps of Engineers 

Captain Robert M. Miller, 175th Infantry P 
Lieutenant William J. Banyon, Air Corps 4 
Laurence W. Griebling, Elm Grove, Wisconsin ' 
Webster E. Carlin, late 1st Engineers, AEF 

Captain John R. Boatwright, 315th Infantry 

Staff Sergeant Morris Leibowitz, AAF. 

Lieutenant Charles B. Spiess, Infantry 

Sergeant Allen G. Haile, 10th Weather Sq 

Major John B. Jackson, Infantry 

Robert Sacks, Sioux City, Iowa 

Lieutenant Don Eichelberger, Infantry 

Richard Rodgers, New York, N. Y. 

Sergeant Frank G. Phillips, 102d Infantry 

Lieutenant Wayne E. Perry, AAF 

Lieutenant & Mrs. Homer Hilton, Jr. 

Captain Henry D. Smith, AAF 


ORGANIZATIONS AND GROUPS 
Enlisted Personnel, Civilian Employees, and Officers of Presi 
of San Francisco 
WAC Officers at APO 929 
Casual Officers at Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Enlisted Men of Sq 7, 4051 AAFBU 
Enlisted Men of 50th General Hospital 
Employees of Plant A, Tool Division, Goodyear Aircraft 
poration, Akron, Ohio 
Section 10, Squadron C, BAD No. 2 
Officers Mess, XXII Corps 
Employees of Vanity Fair Mills, Los Angeles, Calif 
Officers and Enlisted Men, 15th Signal TR 
Officers and Enlisted Men, 407th Sig Serv Co (Av) 
Noxzema Chemical Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Enlisted Men of 3d ECA Regiment 
2d Platoon, Troop E, 3d Cav Rec Squadron 
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THE JOB OF 


HAT the job of the Infantry is 

was beginning to be clear to the 
people at home by the first weeks of 
winter. As the fighting grew tougher 
than ever along the German frontier, 
there wasn’t any question left in the 
mind of any man who read the news 
that it was the Infantryman who was 
doing the most to gain the miles. And 
the miles were growing steadily harder 


better understood along toward the end 
of 1944. 


HERE was still the strong be- 

lief, even after the advance 
slowed down in the face of much 
stronger resistance, that the Armies 
could only continue to roll ahead. They 
might pause for a breath. They might 
stop to get set for another successful 






« 


to capture as the vast battle surged over attack. But not for long. The feeling | 
into enemy ground. was strong back home that the German 
More and more details of the des- enemy was close to the end of his stand. 
perate Nazi resistance and the effort Not that this feeling went back . 
needed to overcome it were appearing home in letters from Infantrymen. The 
daily in the news. There were still a man in the front lines, the GI who was , 
good many people who somehow held taking it day after day, knew how the ; 
to the thought that machines, and es- enemy was fighting. He knew he wa: : 
pecially machines of the air, would up against the toughest enemy ever ¢ 
finally crack the stiff resistance—and faced by any American force. He knew F 
enable the Doughboy to mop up easily that there was plenty of fight left in the ‘ 
all that was left. opposing forces of the Germans. He R 
But the steady flow of news about saw no sign of what by any stretch a 
the progress of our Armies and the tre- could be called a serious military weak- h 
mendous effort which that progress ness in the squads, the companies, of r 
involved came back not only through the German forces—in the German in y 
news reports but through millions of fantrymen who fought him with their ‘ 
letters to millions of homes. It came utmost skill to hold each yard of their 
back to the homes that are represented invaded country. r 
in this war by fighting Infantrymen. He never figured that the ‘last t 


So the fact that the Infantry is the 
fighting heart of the Army—the part of 
the Army with the Big Job—came to be 


phase” of his fight was here—that the 
enemy was just about ready to quit and 
run. 
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OR the Infantryman knew dif- 

‘ ferent. He was doing the fight- 
ing. He was there—fghting to take 
difficult ground in miserable weather 
_living in the cold, the sleet, the mud 
_realizing in every hour of battle just 
how tough his assignment was and 
how much fight there was left in those 
who were fighting against him. He 
knew he was facing first-rate German 
infantry—a trained, capable, courage- 
ous, battle-wise infantry. He knew 
the only way to lick such infantry was 
to be still better in the craft of battle. 

He didn’t share the general feeling 
at home that you could write down a 
date that would be a close guess as to 
when the fighting would be over. 
Sometimes he wrote back home to ask 
that question. Whether he was a re- 
cent replacement or a veteran of three 
campaigns, he could only figure by the 
way the enemy was fighting that the 
battles were a long way from ended— 
if he had time to figure about anything 
else than taking the next hill, the next 
woods, stream, town or bunker. 

The German counteroffensive of 
December brought proof that the In- 
fantryman knew more than anyone 
else about the enemy, the quality of his 
resistance, the amount of fight still left 
in him. A tough strong army—that of 





cE INFANTRY 


the enemy—was doing what any well- 
led, well-trained force was bound to do 
in the battle situation as it stood. The 
enemy was: delivering the organized 
counterblow at the place its staff had 
selected as giving the greatest promise 
of success. The blow struck and it 
struck hard. It struck American Infan- 
trymen, part of whose job it was to 
meet such an attack as well as to deliver 
attacks themselves. It was apparently 
a concentrated, well-conducted opera- 
tion which threw strength against less 
strength—exactly what our own tactical 
doctrine tells our own commanders to 
do when they make attacks and coun- 
terattacks. 


ERHAPS this battle, which was 

not a victory but a reverse, did 
away with any lingering doubt in any 
American’s mind of the first importance 
of Infantry in modern battle. 

In the Infantryman’s mind there is 
still no question about his job, his 
place, his part. He knows, as before, 
that “There is nothing in front of the 
Infantry but the enemy.” 

When we send our Armies out to 
fight, we are sending the Infantry to do 
most of the work. We are asking the 
Infantryman, the GI, the Doughboy, 
to preserve this nation, this world. 






























































the world, 


to take 
Wakde Island off the Dutch New Guinea coast jumped to 


Wuen Tojo set out insignificant 
a place of some military importance, and the Japanese occu 
pied the island early in their drive for South Pacific domina 
tion. How much the Japs ever used Wakde Island, we do 
not accurately know. But they did dex elop an airfield that 
handled many of their planes. They constructed elaborate 
hangars, control towers, radio stations, shops, and quarters. 
Chey built an elaborate roadnet and supply dumps. These 
installations came in for a lot of attention from our Air 
Forces when in mid-1944 we started to reverse the situation. 

The occupation of Wakde Island, a shore-to-shore opera 
tion, was by a part of the Persecution Task Force of 22,500 
(now Major Gen 


men commanded by Brigadier General 


By a Battalion Commander 


eral) Jens A. Doe. On May 17, 


opposed landing on the Dutch New Guinea mainla 


rectly across the channel from Wakde. 





1944 this force mad 


ide ms 


The actual land 





J 


of Wakde was scheduled for 0900 hours on D plu 


landing was to be made by the R 


which I commanded. Concurrently with the 


\egimental Con 


the mainland, Wakde and Insoemanai Islands 
ter is a small island adjacent to Wakde) were 
by the Navy and units of the Fifth Air Forc: 


Insoemanai Island could be used by 
companies and the 
fire in the occupation of Wakde. 
the landing on the mainland two LCVs with 1 


noitered Insoemanai Island and found it unoc« 


4.2-inch mortars to give u 
Consequer! 


of the Southwest Pacific Forces, and so the Infantry took it 


INFANTRY 


the heavy 


a 
a 


eS 


Tiny Wakde Island isn’t much to look at either on the map or on 
the ground, but its airfield was important to the westward advance: 


10 





OUR 





on of D-day one rifle company, all three of 
companies, and one of 4.2-inch 
landed on Insoemanai Island unopposed 
1s subjected to naval, aerial, artillery, and 
ardment for more than twenty-four hours. 
vers stood off at 1,000 yards and rocket launch 
ve in closer to shore to release their projectiles. 
\ir Force bombed and strafed from tree-top 
1e saw any Japs. No return fire was encoun- 
Insoemanai Island detachment commander 
rd that if his orderly didn’t have sore feet the 
: could wade over and take Wakde. The Air 
reported that no ack-ack had been received from 
ring the past ten days. However, the force that 
Insoemanai Island on D-day received light ma 


cr ympany 


wen ISLAND (on the map it is called “Insoe- 

moar Island”) had little importance either in lo- 
cation or in the peacetime commercial world. It is 
only two miles long by a mile wide and lies off shore 
about four miles from Toem Village on the Dutch 
New Guinea mainland. Before the war it was owned 
by a German who planted the entire island, except a 
narrow coastal strip, in coconuts, erected a comfor- 
table set of buildings, and leaned back to let the world 
go by. Small coastwise steamers put in two or three 
times a year to load his copra and leave supplies. The 
terrain is relatively level, the highest elevation being 
twenty feet, and its soil composition is decomposed 


coral except around the beaches where hard coral 
with many caves and rock ledges exist. Deep wells 
provided the only water. Five hundred yards to the 
south lies the smaller island of Insoemanai. 


e-gun and rifle fire from Wakde. All of this led to the 
ef that very little opposition was to be expected in tak 
the island. 

e plan of maneuver was prescribed by Task Force as 
wn in the sketch. My landing force consisted of four 
companies (A, B, C, and F), four General Sherman 
dium tanks, artillery observers, and a small Navai beach 

. Approximately two-thirds of the troops were veterans 
he Buna-Sanananda-Gona Campaign and the rest were 
d replacements. All key officers were battle seasoned. 
weeks before we had completed seven months’ reorgan 
jon and training in Australia including amphibious 
ning. Just three weeks earlier we had made the very 
essful Aitape landing. We had also had some training 
h tanks. We were pretty confident we could handle any 
1m10n 


a surf. One of our tanks got wet and shorted out its ignition 
system. Thus our team was cut down to three tanks before 
we completed loading. 

The leading wave began to receive Jap rifle and machine 
gun fire about three hundred yards from the beach despite 
our own close mortar and machine-gun support. At first 
most of the fire was frontal and did little damage, but as we 
closed it increased in intensity and came from the flanks 
as well. It is probable that when the Japs determined out 
point of landing they committed their supports. Fortunately 


Jur operation was to be from shore to shore, rather than 
they 


p to shore. At Arara Village on the mainland we loaded 
i six waves of four LCVPs each followed by four LCM 
s each carrying a tank. 

, nding point had prev iously been chose n at the je tties 
the gs side of Wakde Island. This appeared to be the 
y reef-free beach and lent itself to machine-gun and 
rtar fire support from Insoemanai Island. 
ly landing and attack plan called for C 
0 go in abreast, with A 


used only caliber .25 and 


306 weapons Later we 
found caliber .50 and dual-purpose AA guns. Why they 
didn’t use them at this first stage is still a mystery to me. But 


it was a lucky thing and evidence we found 


Information 
later on indicated that the Japs expected our landing on 
the opposite side of the island and they were braced against 
that point. This, 
reef rocks at that point nature ally denied the beach. Little 
harm was accomplished by the flanking fire against our 
craft except that it killed and wounded several coxswains 
and boat operators No boat had to turn back but several 
got out of control and disrupted our wave and boat organi 
zation. One platoon sergeant who didn’t know a rudder 
bar from a ramp release took over the controls and finally 
managed to beach the LCV on Insoemanai Island. There he 
found someone competent to run the boat over to Wakde 
and landed his party only 45 minutes behind schedule. 

The third and succeeding waves received less fire before 
landing, for the Nip was, by that time, concentrating on 
the assault companies who, in spite of heavy beach fire, 
had reached some cover along the beach shelf and fringe 
Our supporting weapons on Insoemanai gave considerable 
help to our flanks. Their greatest value was in preventing 
the Jap from moving against us or in bringing up reinforce 
ments from the interior of the island. The caliber .30 and 
50 guns, however, had no effect against the prepared po 
sitions. 


however, was silly reasoning bec: 1use the 
and 
on the right followed by B and 
Ci mpany A was to turn right and clean up and hold 
southeast tip of the island. Company F was to turn left 
| mop up the southwestern portion of the island, and 
n move up to an assembly point at the east end of the 
strip. Con npanies B and C were to push straight inland 
the air strip. Thus we figured that on the mere estab 
ment of our beachhead and capture of our second ob 
ive we would have over two-thirds of the area in ou 
ds with the island practically cut in half. Then we 
ld neutralize the resistance piecemeal. Because so little 
Bstance was anticipated, LSTs and other craft with sup 
s and construction equipment were scheduled to come 
pt H plus 1. For shore-to-shore communication the Task 
onal Officer laid an underwater telephone cable 
mainland to Insoemanai and later to Wakde. 

id radio communication. For interbattalion com 


we had both telephone (sound powered) and 
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and excitement developed immediately. In 
m the mainland we had to go through quite 


Among the casualties in the landing were three company 
commninde ‘rs, one KIA and two WIA (seriously). 
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nately all three companies had executive officers wno im- 
mediately assumed command. I landed with my staff in the 
fourth wave. 

Things were mighty hot. Our beach strip was open sand. 
Those who had made it were hugging the ground shoulder 
to shoulder under the beach shelf. All ahead was a mess of 
blasted coconut trees and fronds, wrecked piers, warehouses, 
and equipment. Apparently we were in slight defilade be- 
cause a stream of Jap lead was flowing about 18 inches over 
our heads but doing little real damage. The noise was deaf- 
ening. Gradually individual men began working forward 
and gaining firing positions. This was slow and costly in 
proportion to the ground gained. 

At this point the LCMs beached with our three tanks. 
They started off the ramps with a great rumbling and a 
rattling of machine guns. The gunners had already spotted 
Japs from their higher vantage points and wasted no time 
in going to work on them. One of the tanks promptly 
dropped out of sight in seven feet of water, into what was 
probably a bomb crater, with only the top of the turret 
hatch and the aerial still visible. Now we had only two 
tanks left but they had a miraculous effect. When they hit 
the beach I think every Jap in the area futilely directed 
his rifle and machine-gun fire against them. They even 
raised up from their trenches and stuck their heads out of 
pillbox firing slits to gape at them 

Officers and noncoms were on their toes and in fifteen 
minutes after the tanks landed we had fire superiority in the 








beachhead area. A subsequent count totaled | 
in this sector leading me to believe that at least | ve hun. 
of the enemy were employed to resist our | ling I 
Jap’s defense was very poorly organized. Most f their. 
seemed to be frontal and plunging, with little if 7 
o “tie-in” or interlock. There were riflemen a 
pillbox but they apparently had no designate:' secto, 
responsibility and were as apt as not to let their atten 
be diverted to a tank one hundred yards on their flank Q 
men took advantage of this and many a Jap was shot in 
ear that day. 

The two tanks worked beautifully. Since then | \ 
had an especial respect for our tank men. I hope they » 
always present when the Nip wants to argue. At Waly 
I believe the psychological effect of the tanks was nearly, 
valuable as their fire power. The enemy, after he had { 
everything he had, without effect, would either bolt aj 
run or just stand up screaming and shake his fist at the gg 
monsters. Several times some Japs charged the wae . 
bayonets and sabers. This was duck soup for the rif 
A few Japs managed to get on top of the tanks but al all w 
knocked off before they could do any damage. A Jap 
ficer was killed after he had made a flying leap and land 
on top of the platoon commander’s tank. One of our tommy 
gun men got him and his body draped over the 75n 
barrel for an hour before there was an opportunity to p 
him off. Another Jap charged a tank with drawn si 


screaming “Banzai!” When he jumped into view of } 


dead | » 
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priscope the gunner pulled the first trigger he found. It porting columns. They look like a good idea where the 


pppened to be the 75mm. gun. Even the saber vanished. support of so much roof weight is necessary. Maybe, too 


Our men will follow a tank anywhere. They proved ex- they give some protection to the occupants. There were 


lent as pace and direction setters. We would assign a many bunkers made entirely of reinforced concrete. Every 
nk to a definite platoon, and charge the platoon with the — slit trench was at least six feet deep and some as much as 
otection of the tank. Orders to the tank crews were re- ten feet. In many I saw ladders and practically all had firing 
ved through the platoon commanders. ‘Two squads would steps. These served a dual purpose; they gave bomb and 
e up, one on each side of the tank, with the third behind artillery shell protection and were firing positions. The Japs 
We gave the tanks considerable room to get away from must have expended hundreds of thousands of man-hours 
e fire directed at them as well as the ricochets. When a__ of labor to erect their installations in the concrete-like coral] 
llbox was encountered the tank would lumber up to it, That they were well made is shown by the fact that we 
key for position, and deliberately fire two or three rounds found not one Jap grave, and not a single Jap who had 
75mm. shells into the firing slit, and then drive around died before our landing in spite of the shelling the island 
the rear and throw a couple more into the entrance door. had endured. 

iis never failed to work. But again, in these defenses, the Jap showed poor 
The type of bombproof bunkers and pillboxes we ran knowledge and judgment in organizing the ground. The 
toon Wakde were remarkable in construction. In the _ pillboxes and bunkers were scattered about without plan 
etch | have tried to give the details. The sides were or system. I saw where firing slits faced into the wall of 
ten three walls of coconut logs 10 inches to 14 inches in another bunker not ten yards away and in another place 
meter with from 6 inches to 18 inches of coral rock and where two bunkers faced each other with their sides ex 
pil between them. I also saw gas drums filled with sand, _ posed. 

ck beds, and frames, and steel landing boats incorpo 
ted in the construction. The roofs were usually of three were unable to keep the entire line moving with only two 
hve | t of coral. Here tor the first time I saw center sup tanks. | then decided to use the two tanks together in order 
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The tanks broke up the stalemate on the beach but we 
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to help the Infantrymen forward by groups from right to 
left. I therefore assigned both tanks to Company A. The 
ground in that sector was strong. It was the highest ele 
vation on the island and commanded the beachhhe ad. | 
thought the Japs would fight hard to hold it. Here again, 
though, I made the mistake of thinking like a Yank instead 
of an unpredictable Nip. The Japs didn’ t have over a dozen 
men on the ridge and these withdrew rather than face the 
pressure. I ordered Company A to reorganize on the ridge 
and the tanks to transfer their support to Company B. They 
started forward but ran into long range enfilading fire from 
their right and right front. Some of this fire, we found 
later, was delivered from the roofs of partially wrecked 
buildings and from a water storage tower. The result was 
that our right flank was pushed in and a gap developed. 

As Company B reached the air strip, information from 
Company F indicated they were up against stiff resistance. 
The platoon tying onto the beach had strong pillboxes in 
front and its right platoon was up against strong points 
both to the front and the right flank. The terrain here re- 
sembled a shallow bowl. We were in the bowl and the 
Japs were on the rim. Company F was taking some casual- 
ties. 

The commander of Company C reported light opposition 
to his advance. He thought he could make the air strip 
without help. I had plans for Company C, though, and 
sent the tanks to them to be sure they made their second 
objective without mishap. Simultaneously I ordered Com- 
pany A to leave one squad to hold the high point they had 
just taken and take up positions on the right of Company 
F. This they promptly did and ran into an extension of the 

resistance that was holding up C ompany F. 

About this time more trouble and inconveniences de- 
veloped. The LSTs and barges were landing and sailors 
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and Merchant Marine men were under foot very. 
I'wo of them rolled over a supposedly dead | 5. jj, 








life enough left to detonate a grenade, blow .g | 
to his ancestors and seriously wounding both < imen uff 





some reason the underwater telephone cable refy 
work and I had to depend on the radio to k 

with my regimental headquarters on the mair.|and n 
worked fine until some self-appointed traffic (op | 
beach cut in a radio set on our frequency cones 
with ship skippers not fifty feet from him. For his 
tribution to the success of the operation the vate § 
class who silenced that radio should have had Lesion 
Merit. up to now, 
place to move my CP forward.) 


“There had been, neither time 
The first bulldozer acy 
went on a reconnaissance tour and tore Out al! tour 
pany telephone lines. I picked up in disgust and p 
my CP to the air strip with € Company B +3 da 
pletely new communication net installed. 
Company D over from Insoemanai. 

Company C had, by this time, re ex" ‘ir 
turned the tanks over to Companies A and F. The obstaifi 
to their progress was soon re »moved and they Swept aroy 
the west end of the air strip. My plan was to advance: 
companies abreast through the area between the north 
of the strip and the beach. The tank commander now ng 
fied me that both tanks were out of ammunition. They ly 
to go back to the beach to reload which would take th 
an hour at least, and it was already 1630 hours. I was; 
determined to get the remaining Japs into a smaller « 
so we could contain and hold them better during the nigh 

Companies F and A ran into more resistance on the ¢ 
treme northwest tip of the island and their advance \ 
slowed. It was also obvious that the Japs were moving 
and building up on a line against them. 
instance | saw where Jap officers seemed to take comma 





his was the onl } 













and direct their troops. The area here favored them ks 
were some coral crevices and rocks, the brush and debald }y 
was dense and thick, and wrecked planes, trucks, and equyiiit.y-{ 


ment were scattered about in confusion. 

I decided to cross part of Company C over the air sm 
under protecting fire from the weapons platoons of be 
Companies C and B. This movement cost us three casui 
ties but it severed the enemy’s route of reinforcement a 
withdrawal and showed in the final analysis that we cut 
and trapped 94 Japs in approximately a ten-acre area 
rounded by two companies plus two platoons. ‘The fichti ti f 
here only lasted another twenty minutes. When they r 
they were surrounded, the Japs lost their heads and start 
individual suicidal action. Several Japs ran into a bul 
with a tunnel-like entrance. A sergeant told me late: 4 
tossed a grenade in after them and heard six distinct 
plosions. The Japs were blowing themselves up with th 
own grenades. 

We now had the Japs left on Wakde confined to ab 
an eighth of the total area. During this time Company 

was taking a lot of punishment. I had ordere< them ! 
merely hold. The Japs were working on them with grenaé 
and knee mortars and furthermose were slipping rou! 
their right flank. This had to be stopped or we w tld has 
Japs all over the island again, including the | chhea 
We knew we had by-passed many Japanese in our ‘ast 
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t afford to let any sizable group escape us. 
this I ordered Company A to push forward on 
e of the strip as far as they could or until they 
| int even with the east end of the strip. At the 
‘Ustc i pulled Companies F and C out and put them 
; th Company B, completely closing an encircle- 
a. he mid-point of the air strip to the seacoast on 
n{ of the island. By the time Companies C and 
Convey osition, Company A had gained five hundred 
his call he north side of the strip, and then more oppo 
vate j ped. It was now getting late and I ordered 
€gion e stopped and defensive lines consolidated. So 
first day’s fighting. With the aid of carrying 
eT ashoy ties and an alligator we delivered drinking water and 
OUr COE. cunply of ammunition to all units and then we dug in. 
were relatively quiet during the night. Company 
Gd a Oy ook some intermittent knee mortar fire up until about 
() hours. I had arranged with the supporting artillery to 
iver harassing fire at the rate of twenty rounds per hour 
that portion of the island still held by the Japs. To stop 
 ObstaM knee mortar fire we drew in our artillery as close as 
¢ aroun sible and threw in thirty rounds. This silenced the Jap 
ance til daybreak. About 0200 hours a platoon of Japs con- 
Wing of an officer and 15 men with a knee mortar and a 
1OW NO@Rht machine gun advanced down a side road straight to- 
hey hilii&rd my CP perimeter. A Sioux Indian sergeant had a 
ike thei iber 30 machine gun covering the road. He let them 
Was st within five yards of him before he opened up. Nine of 
ler ari Japs went down within ten feet-of the muzzle of his 
he nigh , six more were scattered about, and he says one got 
n the eiay. During the night a lone Jap marine walked into our 
Ince Wa pply dump on the beach with his hands up. He spoke 
loving xd English, said he was born in Hawaii and wanted to 
the onl back. This was the only prisoner we took. 
-ommng At daylight a party of six or eight Japs set fire to four 
m. Theailiacks belonging to the aviation engineers. These trucks 
ad deb been driven inland and left without adequate guards. 
nd equylltty-four more Japs we had by-passed the day before had 
mbled during the night and made a futile attack on a 
at SORup of Air Forces Engineers on the beachhead. For- 
ately, a sergeant who had formerly been a member of 
"€ CaSuHRRr regiment took command of the situation, organized an 
nent Miiiveloping counterattack and wiped out every Jap. Com- 
ve Cut y A was short on water. We had delivered an adequate 
area sf pel the night before to carry them through to noon, but 
> fighting, fire during the night had punctured every can and 
they S#Mctically every drop had leaked out. My radio man placed 
id start radio on the spoil above his foxhole. The next morning 
a bunk ad two caliber .25 holes in it. Fortunately the hits were 
"later MM the battery compartment and a change of batteries cor- 
ted the damage. We learned a lesson from that—get 
tything underground. Company A killed over 80 Japs 


fing to escape through them during the night and early 
Drning 
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npany The tanks were slow in reporting at the front that 
them @iming. When they did shew up, though, there were 
grense@iree of them. The third one was the one that dropped in 


aroumime water at the beachhead the day before; it had been 


i? “Hecuec and put in operation. I found they were late be- 
ychhes 
aste b 
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cause the fight between the Japs and the Engineers had 
pinned down everybody in our beachhead area. 

My plan for the second day was to let Company A hold 
as we wanted to push.all the remaining Japs into the area 
just in front of that company. On the south side | wanted 
to advance Companies B and C with the aid of the tanks 
until they pinched out Company F when the advance 
reached the narrow area between the east end of the air 
strip and the seacoast. Company F I planned to throw in 
with Company A for the final clean up. 

The plan worked well. Company A, now on the north of 
the strip at its eastern end in three platoon perimeters, lay 
doggo and shot Japs like ducks from a blind until noon. At 
noon both flanks made contact. We had now covered all 
the island but there were still Japs left. Some of these were 
hidden under debris, some were hiding out in bunkers and 
pillboxes, and the most tenacious had crawled. into’ coral 
caves and crevices, several of which there were on the east 
end of the island. Against these, tanks proved ineffective 
as the opening faced seaward and the approaches were too 
rocky for the tanks to negotiate. We employed flame 
throwers and by evening had them all cleaned out. 

At 1700 hours I pulled all units back to the mid-point of 
the island for the night. Kitchens were brought over from 
the mainland and the men were given a good hot B-ration 
supper. We posted one guard per squad. There was no in 
somnia that night. 

Next morning | scattered the combat team in all direc 
tions to search out every bunker, cave, building, and debris 
pile. I also directed a counting of the Japs killed and an in 
ventory of the salvage. Our S-2 and G2 Sections got 
all the information available. They learned that there had 
been 19 different Jap units represented. These varied from 
port detachments to two companies of Tojo’s much bally- 
hooed Tiger Marines. These were veterans of several years’ 
fighting in China and were in on the rape of Nanking 
They also call themselves the “C onquerors of Java.” 

In final analysis we found that in 48 hours of fast and 
continuous action we had killed 776 Japs and had taken 
one prisoner. This was according to our own count. The 
Engineers say they buried 803. Our counting party may 
have missed a few in the churned up terrain. Our losses 
were 20 killed and 26 wounded. There were 102 bunkers of 
cement or coconut logs and 12 deep caves containing food, 
water, and ammunition. We counted 81 machine guns and 
hundreds of rifles. There were numerous dumps containing 
ammunition of various types, food, gas and oil. Trucks, 
tractors, machine shops, meelaien equipme nt, radios, 
generators, and miscellaneous engineer equipment -wvere 
found. 

Thus ended the struggle for Wakde Island. By noon on 
D plus 3 the Engineers had the air strip in operation and 
P-38s, P-40s and medium bombers were using it. The 
Wakde operation was important in that it provided a 
fighter and light bomber drome for the Biak Island opera 
tion ten days later. It is unique in Southwest Pacific 
fighting for its brevity and conclusiveness, and it was the 
first time that terrain and conditions permitted the full 
use of tanks. 








Machine gunners on Bougainville cover flame throwers who have fired an enemy pillbox. 











The war may have by-passed Bougainville, but the fighting 


went on — for the XIV Corps and for the bedraggled 
and doomed remnants of the Japanese 6th Imperial Division 
The XIV Corps won because, among other things, they 


were superior in both brains and brawn. 
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By 
© ptain Jack M. Tucker 





ue TERM roadblock is a misnomer as applied to jungle 
are. In contrast to the accepted idea of roadblock action 
ought in areas through which vehicular traffic flows, 
ple roadblocks to deny passage to the enemy are set up 
g torturous mountain trails and in angry river valleys. 
ys are left far behind; a mule can’t get through many 
ese trails. Only native porters and perspiring Gls can 
tion as human pack horses along such back-breaking 
ple alleys. 

is along these “roadblocks” then that doughfoots of the 
Corps were, until a few months ago, knocking out 
ants of the battered Japanese 6th Imperial Division on 
gainville Island—in what was certainly some of the 
dest fighting imaginable. For the war on Bougainv rille 
supposed to have been strategically finished long before. 
d strategically, the war was over on Bougainville. But 
could never convince the sweating Gls that it was— 
men who daily set out in the et under miserable, 
ched conditions to ferret out the thousands of Nips 
p had been by-passed and who had no intention of quit- 


























Ponsider, for instance, one prolonged roadblock action 
resulted in about 350 counted dead Japs. This may 
nd small in contrast to such large-scale operations as 
te and Luzon. But mopping-up action on Bougainville 
olved painful slogging across rivers so swollen that six by 
s were used to break the current so that supply trucks 
d get across; where men’s breath came in hard swal- 
on the dense mountain trails; where you were often 
rp of small packs of Nips before you knew it; where 
; tree was a bugaboo; where snipers infested the trails; 
| the enemy hid himself in small, scattered pockets. 
fet under these conditions 26 Nips—representing an 
ire enemy village—were wiped out by BAR, rifle and 
ade fire by a self-named “Dime-a- Dozen Club” led 
Lieutenant Raymond Ross. Originally spotted by a re- 
paissance squad, the Japs were shacked up comfortably 
Pe boo huts. The Dime-a-Dozen boys sprayed their 
2 in ches above the ground. The trapped enemy tore 
“¢_ imsy walls and stampeded. Every avenue of 
upe had been sealed; all 26 Japs were killed. 
ieutenant Milton Shedd, with the aid of a native police 
, located another bivouac where 25 Japs were holed up. 
minut:ly did Shedd personally reconnoiter the area that 
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he tried to snap a photo of one Nip who was washing. The 
Nip looked straight at Shedd for fleeting seconds, but didn’t 
see him; Shedd, his face blacked, was crouched in heavy 
brush. Shedd returned to his patrol, instructed each man 
in what he was to do, blocked all escape routes with fire 
lanes, even went through two dry runs. This group showed 
the high degree of stealth acquired by jungle Doughboys, 
for no Nip spotted their movements. At Shedd’s signal, 
the men opened fire and wiped out the 25 Japs within a 
few minutes. 





Detailed planning, the fullest reconnaissance and com 
plete surprise paid off again and again. 

Captain Charles A. Brown took his entire company ten 
miles behind the Jap lines. So tough was the terrain that 
seven days were required to complete this mission. The 
company lost radio contact with the battalion. Ambushes 
were set up nightly, but by the seventh day Brown had ac 
curately plotted the enemy’s strength and had charted his 
supply routes. Two dozen Japs eventually were killed as 
this company’s contribution to the roadblock toll. 

A heavy-weapons section, hip-firing with BAR straps and 
handles on the barrels, knocked out five pillboxes, killed 
thirty enemy, and captured one, without a loss of their own. 
Captain Jack Murphy, a veteran of Bougainville’s Hill 260 
fight, led this company. Again, shrewd reconnaissance work 
and the concentrated use of firepower paid off. 

Fast thinking, lightning decisions are vital in jungle war 
fare. One company commander, Captain Robert A. Man 
ning, who once served as a buck private in the line company 
he now leads, learned of brand-new, elaborately prepared 
Jap positions. While the Japs ate breakfast near by, Man- 
ning men slipped into the fortifications, held their fire 
as nearly 100 enemy came up the hill to take over. At close 
range, concentrated fire burst upon the Nips from their own 
pillboxes, completely routing and disorganizing them. Only 
by the promptest kind of action, based on complete recon 
naissance information, was Manning able to pull off this 
coup 

Of the many lessons absorbed, and discussed later at pains 
taking critiques, physical condition always came out as the 
top requirement. The point cannot be over stressed. 

No infantryman can Jong endure, physically, the scaling 
of mountain trails, the fording of slippery-rocked streams un 
less his condition-s superb. All platoon leaders and non 
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commissioned leaders are in unanimous agreement on this. 
A Doughfoot can be smart, fairly cool, well disciplined; he 
may know his weapons—but unless he can slug out thou 
sands of yards in the worst imaginable terrain, he is of little 
help. Often, a man will arrive at the summit of a trail so 
completely exhausted that, if immediately forced into a 
fire-fight, he hardly has the breath and resistance to bring 
his rifle to his shoulder and open fire with any accuracy. 
For instance, a number of blocks were set up on heights 
overlooking the Laruma River valley. In order to reach the 
No. 3 block, a truly monumental and almost impossible feat 
for anyone used to desk work, infantrymen skidded and 


Don’t Cry “Medic” 








staggered across the swirling Laruma at least , 
times, then began the grinding trip up a moun: in wy 
and treacherous that unless a man’s leg and ¢! 
were conditioned like a boxer’s he needed freq. ont },. 
—breaks that the situation didn’t permit. Unde such » 
ditions the ability of native porters to lug a: imuniss 
rations and matériel for hour on end is little s.ort of , 
raculous. And Gls accomplished missions here that yg 
25-mile hikes back in Stateside training cam, ; 
kindergarten stuff. Add to that the problen of hel 
bearers, and you can see how absolutely vital tor 
conditioning is. 









By Lieutenant Joseph C. Raymond 


We Mabe misrakes the first time we saw battle—the 
invasion of the Palau group—even though we entered it 
steeped in training until it ran out of our ears. Training 
wasn’t enough and it never will be enough. 

Veteran troops will find nothing new here but new men 
awaiting their turn in the Pacific may learn from the mis- 
takes we made. When a wounded comrade falls the aid 
man must be careful not to expose himself when coming to 
his assistance. If he does, result: one less aid man. It would 
be better if every man in the platoon knows the aid man by 
his last name and uses it in calling him instead of just call- 
ing for “medic.” The Japs often do not know a man has been 
wounded and calling the aid man by name does not tip 
them off. It would help if the company aid man were 
assigned to the company beforehand so that the men he 
serves, would know bhim, 

If you happen to be hit take it easy. Don't get panicky. 
If you're badly hit lie still. If you can move into cover or 
concealment, no matter how slight, do it. The Jap who had 
his sights so well trained on you doesn’t have to shift them 
a bit to get the medic that comes running out to help you 
and he knows it. He has done it often enough. 

There are times when it may be necessary to give a 
wounded man plasma at the site where he was hit but 
these occasions are extremely rare. And they are even more 
rare in island warfare where most medical installations are 
close together and the battalion aid station is very close 
to the front. In spite of this I have heard men shout 
“plasma” the moment they saw another man fall and with- 
out even knowing the nature or extent of his injuries. The 
cry is taken up and passed on with growing urgency by 
every man who hears it. The result is that the plasma is 
often rushed up needlessly and away from the spot where 
it may be sorely needed and can be most effectively used. 
Let the aid man request the plasma. On one occasion that 
I know of on Peleliu, the entire supply of plasma in an aid 
station was rushed forward in response to a frantic tele- 
phonic request. The battalion surgeon piled in a jeep with 
the blood plasma only to find two casualties, both getting 
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treatment from the aid man and neither requiring plasn 

Be as exact as possible in reporting the number and) 
cation of casualties. Having litter-bearers and aid p 
make dry runs on the battlefield is a waste of effort ty 
will slow them down when the going gets tough and the 
need all the strength they have. 

Why, I don’t know, but we medics were bothered q 
often with calls to handle the dead despite official ordes 
the contrary. Unit commanders must remember that th 
is a very definite limit to the capacity of their evacuati 
system and no one can foretell when and how ma 
casualties will occur. No medic on earth can help a de 
man and an ambulance ride won't bring him back to li 

Commanders of all echelons should be damned chz 
of requesting night evacuation until the init...’ 
the battle has passed. No amount of talking is going 
keep trigger fingers off the guns that first night in batt 
and unless every man in the area knows that a casual 
to be moved and where, how, and when it is a risk 
great to chance. 

Let's explode another old myth. Ambulance jeeps ‘ 
not bullet-proof and aid men and litter-bearers dont 
charmed lives. Four soldiers temporarily acting as lit 
bearers over rough terrain can’t be constantly on the 2 
for trouble and they can’t have their weapons in h 
hands. They need some added protection if it is only a 
rifleman to stay on the alert. 

Aid stations and collecting stations are not 
arenas. If you aren't hurt stay away from them. It may 
natural for men to crowd around to see how a buddy 
doing or to offer help but spectators only get in the way# 
hinder those working. 
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This is not a plea to handle medical troops 
gloves, and we realize that like everyone else we 
casualties at the hands of the enemy. But if one 
prevented by observing these suggestions it means 
medic to help those who do fall, and, brother, | 
one nearest me there and in good shape. 
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phase GBOMEWHERE IN OUR STORYBOOKS (or was it the Bible? 
was a man who searched the world for something— 
: iness, we believe it was -and fin ally his quest ended at 
asualty le where he found that for which he had searched so 
a risk | and so diligently. 

rere is a corollary of this tale in the story of our quest 
bn Infantry cannon company that will do the job we 

lon't MMR it to do. Although this story has not yet reached a 

as lity enc ling, it could very easily do so if we would only 
| the alive that we already have the weapon for which we have 
; in t D searching. The weapon is the tank, not the howitzer. 
ow someone will say right away “What's wrong with 
a ent cannon company? It’s doing a fine job in my 
Certainly it’s doing a fine job. If tables of organiza- 
gave each Infantry regiment a regimental pistol com- 
our American ingenuity would provide it with a 
and it likewise would do a fine job. It’s part of our 
re to take what we get and put it to good use. But let's 
a look at this cannon company of ours and see if it’s 

with , t we need. 

vill se@iVhether your present cannon company is self propelled, 
ssualt¥@me still are, or whether it’s towed, it is still just another 
ne mot@ery of artillery and usually amateur artillery at that. 

| want thlinarily it is brought well forward and it is the regimental 
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lander's own private battery of artillery, available to 
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fire at all times only for him unless he chooses to let it fire 
for someone This would be fine if the regimental 
had difficulty 
when and where he needed it. 


else. 


commander ever in getting artillery fire 
Actually, 
ering the mass of artillery being used today in support of 
and considering the flexi 


bility and speed with which it can be employed, it is 


however, consid 
every one of our Infantry units, 


hardly possible to conceive of a situation where artillery 
couldn't do the i0b better than the cannon company 
There was a time, not so long ago, when all cannon com 
the regimental com 
mander had almost what he needed—but not quite. Many 


panies were self propelled, when 
a commander in those days sent a platoon of his cannon 
company with each le ading battalion or company to help 
blast the Infantry forward. Quite often they proved very 
effective in this rdle, but 
more and more they were being held back and used 
artillery. Why? Because we were trying to use 
tanks. They were too thin skinned and equipped with the 
wrong type ot weapon to play the part. 

Now if the regiment doesn’t need more artillery and if it 
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as time went on we found that 
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doesn't need a self-propelled howitzer, what does it need? 
In these days of pillboxes, bunkers, hedgerows, fortified 
buildings, and enemy armor, it needs a weapon that can 
move along with or just behind the leading Doughboys and 
when those Doughboys are stopped a weapon that can 
come out and ts the enemy right in the eye with a tre 
mendous wallop that will kill him. That weapon is the 
medium tank, equipped with a high muzzle velocity gun. 
You can name the caliber—the larger the better, we always 
say. 
The Infantry regiment should have a company of tanks 
of its own, not an attached company. If you've ever been 
within earshot of a regimental commander in battle for any 
length of time you've probably heard the little conversa- 
tion that goes something like this: 
“Sir, I'm Captain Blank, commanding the Umpteenth 
Tank Company, just attached to your regiment.” 
“Fine, Captain, I have a mission for you. 
“But, sir, I think I ought to tell you what my tanks can’t 
a 
“Now, you look here, young man, I know a little about 
tanks myself and you'll do whatever I tell you to do. . . .” 
Thus begins a period of mutual distrust on the part of 
the regimental commander and the tank commander which 
may last a week, a month, or as long as the two work to- 
gether. The tank commander is sure the Infantry regi- 
mental commander is going to give him a job entirely un- 
suited to tanks. Frequently that’s just what happens. On 
the other hand, the regimental commander is sure that this 
young fellow is just timid and can do a lot more with his 
tanks than he thinks he can. Sometimes he’s right, too. 
The medium tank company, as an organic company of 
the Infantry regiment, will go a long way toward alleviat 
ing two of our current headaches. It will promote under- 
standing, teamwork and mutual trust between tanks and 
infantry, and it will provide each regiment with the weapon 
it has been seeking—a weapon that has trained with it as a 
full-ledged member of the regimental team and a weapon 


Bazookas on Biak 


DuRING THE INVASION of Biak Island a battalion of 41st 
Division infantry was advancing in two columns with the 
right column following the beachline in the defilade pro- 
vided by a coral bank about 10 or 15 feet high which fol- 
lowed the beachline (Sketch 1). As the point of the column 
reached the bend in the bank it was held up by a 20mm. 
gun firing westward along the beach from its emplacement 
in a coral cave about fifty yards forward. A coral embank- 
ment had been built up in the mouth of the cave leaving 
only one small firing slit for the gun. 

The commander of the column ordered a light machine 
gun and a number of riflemen forward to cover the mouth 
of the cave while a bazooka team crawled up to a firing 
position. The first two rockets were duds,’ but one, which 
entered the cave opening, caused the Japs to abandon the 





*In an explanation for the occurrence of duds in Bazooka ammunition, 
the War Department reports that “the Bazooka round when first developed 
was intended for use only against tanks. The fuze had a small aluminum 
disc in it as a safety feature. The firing pin had to pierce this disc before 
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that has the mobility and the power to make the Jp 
boy's forward progress easier and faster. This practig 
using tanks with forward Infantry elements is being cy 
out in current combat in all,theaters The cannon comp 
on the other hand, is being used to wait for enemig 
are almost invisible to present juicy “targets of opportu, 
And when they fail in this they are attached to the ang 
who already know more about using indirect fire thy 
can expect a Doughboy to learn. 

For historical examples of how tanks could haye | 
used, ride the magic carpet of memory back to the 
crossing of the Volturno River in October of 1943, ; 
that river the Germans dug in near the bank and in ong! 
talion sector alone the combined mortars of the entire, 
ment fired over 3,000 rounds in support of one battalion 
ing to cross the river. By nightfall, in that sector, we 
still on our side and our squareheaded friends stil] had; 
side. A few tanks in that regiment could have settled 
difference of opinion promptly by blasting the Germax 
of holes which no amount of indirect fire would hay 
stroyed. Or follow that same outfit farther north and w 
them lose about two-thirds of their effectives in five ly 
while they try to slug their way up a forty per cent dm 
against machine guns in bunkers chiseled out of solid; 
without direct fire support larger than a rifle and with 
tanks 3,000 yards away. But if you walk down the trail 
from the scene of this carnage be careful to step ove: 
body of old Sergeant Blank. His machine-gun section 
destroyed by two rounds of direct fire from an enemy 
Or, if you wish, you can walk, mentally, with. the 
company commanders who, in January 1944, tackled i 
fortified houses at Anzio with rifle grenades as theird 
direct fire and without the help of the assault guns: 
should have had. 

And if you still do not believe that direct fire is ne 
and can be used effectively by Infantry, try to count 
your combined digits, how many times you have hear 
read this: “We wuz pinned down by 88s.” 
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position and escape through a rear opening. Not know 
that the Japs had escaped, the bazookamen fired six 
rounds at the position. Three rounds were direct hit 
the front of the cave was blasted open, the gun disd 
and the inside of the cave badly damaged. Anyone it 
cave at the time would certainly have been a casual 

This is only one of several examples of the use @ 
bazooka by elements of the 41st Division which ard 
tained in a report made by the Division G-3 at the a 
the campaign. The report noted that the rocket laundt 
“an invaluable weapon in the attack against orgall 
well fortified positions, as well as against armored vehid 



















striking the primer. This disc was placed in the round to pre’ 
discharge if the rocket was dropped after the safety pin 
moved. In all theaters instructions have been issued t 
aluminum disc when the rocket is being fired at targets other th 
In the meantime a new fuze has been developed which over 
limitations of the first fuze and it will function on either impact o 

against soft non-resistant targets as well as against armor 
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five 

cent d Se was found that the bazooka could be used most effici objective. L his position was about thirty yards from the 
solid : in codrdination with mortar, machine-gun and rifle forward elements of the company but heavy brush and 
1 with The short ranges of the jungles invariably meant that _ large trees obstructed the fire. A BAR was used to cut a fire 
trai bazooka team would draw heavy return fire unless its lane to the machine-gun position while the bazooka team 
P over was coérdinated with the fire of other weapons to crawled forward. \ BAR man and four rifle nen sup porte d 


ection He the distinctive sound and flash of the bazooka. The the bazooka team. Three rounds were fired. The first was 


vemvt for this was shown in the attack of a company against a dud. The second was a “hang fire” and missed widely 
h- the nese fortification in the Ibdi Pocket on Biak. Che third was a direct hit. But hard on the heels of the ba 
kled tgmmsing the cover provided by the rough coral formation, zooka fire the enemy opened up with a mortar concentration 
their zooka team protected on both flanks by riflemen was that inflicted several casualties. “Apparently,” the report 
guns Me forward to a firing position only forty yards from a Jap _ said, “the distinctive sound and flash of the rocket launcher 
line gun = ced in a log and coral pillbox (Sketch revealed its position and resulted in enemy counter-fire 
is me Ising the 100-yard sight the first round was scored a_ After this experience this company habitually coérdinated 
Y cour miss although it inflicted a slight amount of damage _ its bazooka fire with that of 60mm. mortars in order to keep 
ve heaifammhe shelter. The second round was a dud and would the enemy from detecting the positions of the attacking 
® been another near miss. Before the third round was _ force. 
the bazooka was bore sighted on the target and a direct In an attack along a long, narrow and steep ridge 
which exploded inside the position, destroyed the ma Sketch 3) a company commander found that he could 
e gun and killed its five-man crew. employ only one reinforced platoon because of the terrain 
1¢ company continued its attack but soon received auto- The ridge was covered with thick scrub for about 150 yards 
¢ fire from another position on the forward slope of the and then opened to a thin scattered growth. No enemy po 
ot know sitions were known to exist within the first 150 yards. Fol 
ed six lowing preparatory fire by both artillery and mortars the 
ect hits platoon infiltrated to the edge of the cover and reorganized 
un dist No enemy fire was encountered during this phase. One 
yone i squad was sent to the right to secure the right flank and to 
casualty be prepared to envelop enemy positions from the north. At 
use dt the same time the remainder of the platoon and the light 
ich ared | machine gun section moved along the south slope using 
t the em what little cover there was. The right flank squad had ad 
- launch vanced about 50 yards when it was fired on by an enemy 
t orga light machine gun in a hasty delaying position north of the 
ed vehid ridge. The squad suffered three casualties. 


Meanwhile the rest of the platoon was receiving similar 
machine-gun fire from a gun on top of the ridge. The pla 
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impact Off Sketch 2. 


Sketch 3. 


toon withdrew to the edge of the cover and eighty rounds of 
mortar fire were laid in the positions. When it lifted the 
positions were assaulted and three Japanese were killed. 
After reorganization another mortar barrage was laid on 
the forward area and the platoon advanced to a small knoll 
a hundred yards forward. Here heavy sniper fire was en 
countered from a pillbox farther forward. The light ma 
chine gun section was placed in position and opened fire 
while the bazooka team crawled up and occupied a position 
behind a large tree. Because of the size of the tree the 
operator was able to fire from a standing position and had 
excellent visibility. He fired eight observed rounds at the 
pillbox. Six of the rounds were direct hits and two were 
near misses. Four Japs who tried to evacuate the pillbox 
were killed by our riflemen. The position was then as 
saulted and two dead Japs were found inside the pillbox 
which had been partially blown apart by the rocket fire. 

In another company attack extensive use of the bazooka 
was effective against strong mutually supported enemy po 
sitions built on top of a coral pinnacled ridge ( (Sketch 4 
The enemy's positions were reinforced with logs and coral 
and were occupied by riflemen and crew-served automatic 
weapons. As the sketch shows the enemy held commanding 
ground and had the advantage of good observation. 

One platoon which attacked up the hill was pinned down 
in rear of point “A” by machine-gun fire from pillbox “B.” 
A large log which blocked the platoon’s advance also gave 
them protection from enemy observation from point mw ty 
Another platoon which attacked on the left had destroyed 
pillbox “D” so a bazooka team was sent forward to point 
“E” and BAR teams crawled to points “D” and “A.” The 
BAR man at “D” began the action by firing across at pill 
box “B.” This permitted the man at “A” to expose him 
self and fire from behind the log. With this protective fire 
the bazookaman made four direct hits on “B,” two of which 
were duds. The machine gun at “B” was silenced but then 
the enemy opened up with machine-gun fire from the 
mouth of a tunnel at point “F.” To counteract this fire the 


20 


and fired two 
the entrance of the tunnel and silenced the machi 

In another attack, this time against a Japanes 
gun emplacement which had been earlier knocked 
artillery and mortar fire but had been reoccupied by snip 
a bazooka team fired 14 rockets all of which exploded 
in the emplacement. The rifle squad which had been cow 
ing the bazooka then closed in and found eight dead Jg 

The bazooka is, of course, effective against its pr 
target—armored vehicles. ‘Two light enemy tanks attack 
a company position were effectively knocked out by tha 
bazooka teams stationed in prev iously prepared foxhol 
(Sketch 5.) 

As the tanks approached they were masked from vi 
by the two hills but could be heard while still about 4 
yards from the company position. The three bazooka tea 
immediately took up the prepared positions as shown on 
sketch. The ground was free of brush and there was ext 
lent visibility. The bazooka operator at position 3 was 
higher ground than the other two and he fired first-a 


bazooka team crawled to “D’ 


Sketch 4. 
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t 300 yards. He missed and all further fire 
eld. When the tanks had closed up to within 
rators at positions 1 and 2 opened fire and 
the turret of tank No. 1, which turned back 
ndoned by the Japs. The second tank turned 
obvious effort to flank the position but was 
ket fired from position 3 at a range of 100 
ink was also abandoned by the enemy. 
mary to the report the G-3 listed a number 
yrned” in the use of the rocket launcher 
f Position. 
ected lanes of fire through trees and brush often 
ction and premature detonation of the rocket 
Se usly caused the target to be missed and en 
ger endly troops. ; 
sufcient clearance to the rear of the rocket launcher 
tion often caused-injury to members of the team when 
back! ish was reflected by obstacles in rear of the po 
pn. 
ighting and Aiming. 
Bore sighting at short ranges Cup to 75 yards) has proven 
wccurate and timely method of operation. 
Vind has a decided effect on the accuracy of the w eapon. 


Technique of Fire. 


he rocket launcher invariably draws heavy return fire 
ause of the short range in jungle fighting it is necessary 
odrdinate its use with mortar fire and other weapons to 


Sketch 5. 


use the enemy and muffle the sound of the launcher. 
brdinated action to muffle the sound should be applied 
never possible. 

echniques. 

oss or removal of the flash deflector has often resulted 
evere burns about the face and injury to the operator's 
§. Battalion A&P platoons can easily improvise or make 
y tepairs to the deflector as a field expedient to prevent 
A injuries. Rocket launchers can be greatly improved by 
ildiny them to receive the regular flashlight battery. Ad- 
bnal batteries should always be carried by the operator. 
was found that even after the “illumination” test was 
fn at night the launcher often did not function the next 

ing under wet conditions. 
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29th Infantry Division 


KEEP ON GOING 


We moved off from the line of deparwure, down 
a draw and through a woods then out across the open 
ground. It was a country of low rolling hills and 
there was a deep draw on our left. Ahead of us we 
could see a unit already under fire. We advanced 
steadily and passed through the gap between the 
barrages. As we came to the foot of a small hill, 20 
or 30 Jerries appeared with their hands held high. We 
waved them to the rear and kept on going. 

When we got to the top of the hill artillery fire 
began to fall on us. We spread out and made poor 
targets. Then the heavy stuff began to fall on us. We 
would hit the ground when we heard the whine of a 
shell and then get up and move again. Some men 
made the mistake of hiding behind haystacks; others 
tried to hide in small holes, but most of us kept going. 
As we advanced, I saw two or three wounded men, A 
medic was working over them. Now we were on the 
outskirts of town and in the Jerry trenches. 

Lesson? Just keep going. Hit the ground at the 
whine of a shell, then up and go again.—Private First 
Class Henry G. Green. 


USE WHAT YOU'RE TAUGHT 


I have been wounded twice, and both times it was 
partly my fault. The first time when I got a machine- 
gun slug I hadn’t been aggressive enough. The second 
time I was hit in the arm by shrapnel from an “air- 
burst” when I didn’t take cover. 

When on patrols I always tighten the web sling on 
my rifle because it rattles when loose and that is a 
dead give-away in the dark. Self-confidence is the 
best thing any combat man can have. Lose your con- 
fidence and you are licked. Remember what you have 
been taught and make good use of it.—Private First 
Class “Skip” Gabawy. 


KEEP COOL 


When pinned down by machine-gun fire, relax and 
control yourself. If you get panicky, you are lost. In 
a recent night a bright moonlight handicapped 
our movements. Most of us played dead while those 
who didn’t were hit. As soon as clouds covered the 
moon we had an opportunity to move two at a time, 
fast and silently. It pays to keep cool.—Anonymous. 


CLEAN WEAPONS 


In bad weather and in mud the infantryman has a 
hard time keeping his weapons in operating con- 
dition, And so in order to keep our rifles, BARs and 
machine guns in condition and out of the mud, we 
wrap rags over the working parts. When the weapon 
is to be fired it takes only a couple of seconds to 
flip the rags off the weapon. Before we began to do 
this we found that at times only one or two weapons in 
a squad could be fired. You must also be careful that 
all clips and belts are clean when reloading a weapon. 
—Lieutenant Colonel William H. Puntenney. 
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No Close Air Support, Please 


By Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Cushman, Jr., USMC 


Ar Tue risk of being called a reactionary dodo, I am here 
going to state that | don’t consider airc raft a suitable close 
support weapon for a battalion. I don’t believe that anyone 
below a division should have anything to do with support 
ing aviation. And it is not because | haven't tried, for | 
have used air support within 75 yards of my own troops 
successfully. Experience leads me to believe that the pendu 
lum has swung too far, and that we are attempting to use 
aviation for something beyond its capabilities. The greatest 
help that aviation can be to a battalion is to first knock out 
the enemy air. It can then knock out such targets as enemy 
tank and troop concentrations, bridges, supply installations, 
and the like, all of which are a considerable distance in 
the enemy Ss rear and are the proper concern of division or 
higher headquarters. A battalion should have nothing to 
do with all of this—it would simply benefit immensely from 
such activity but would not control it. 

The reasons for my conclusion are several. First, in an 
amphibious operation, the support air commander is water 
borne, the air codrdinator is airborne, while the targets are 
on the ground. This means a monumental difficulty in 
target designation. Second, when a battalion attacks, it has 
limited objectives, five hundred to a thousand yards apart. 
Speed of attack is essential. Yet, when the battalion is 
held up, to call for air support and get the planes started 
dropping bombs may take up to two hours. Artillery would 
do the job in ten minutes. Sometimes you can get air sup 
port in ten minutes, but not always, and you can’t wait 
to see. This might be one of those times it takes two hours. 
Third, in a matter of minutes, you can spot artillery and 
mortar fire on the type of small, obscure targets which 





“A safety factor for aerial bombing: one yard per one pound 


of bomb; that is, a 500- d bomb should land no closer to 

own troops than 500 yards, and so on. But, getting the proper 

bomb on the target at the proper time and without illing 
any of your own men is something else again.” 


Tis article is a part of a much |onge, 
article “Battalion Landing Teams ig 
Amphibious Operations” with which 
Colonel Cushman won the Marine Corp, 
Gazette $500 prize article contest. Th 
complete article appeared in the Jap. 
uary 1945 Gazette and the portion thy 
appears here is reprinted by permission 
of the Marine Corps Gazette. 





holds up infantry nine times out of ten—targets which 
difficult to see from the ground and impossible from 4 
air, such as caves, machine-gun nests, and so on. On 
other hand, spotting the dropping of bombs from aircr 
difficult, because they are inaccurate and because all air, 
ordinators have an extreme reluctance to turn over con 
of the planes to the air liaison party down on the gro 
Fourth, bombs and rockets do not destroy the target 

have relatively little effect on the pinpoint type target 

holds up the ‘advances of foot troops, unless a dire 
obtained. Fifth, the infantry is usually right on top of 
targets when they get held up, and bombing is too ina 
rate to employ against a target which often has infant 
three sides of it. This means you have to withdraw, a pm 
extremely distasteful to me and often costly. Sixth 
great majority of aviators have gone direct from colleg 
aviation cadet training at Pensacola, then to active duy 
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aviators. Consequently, they know absolutely nothing va 
ground warfare or of the infantry’s problem. As a ma aa 
of fact, most of them dislike intensely being assigned wih 


support ground troops. Seventh, close air support is 
tremely dangerous to friendly troops. A front line is ne 
a straight line; it has salients and reéntrants all del 
length, depending on the progress of the fighting at dif 
ent points. 

Now, bombing is accurate in deflection but extremel) 
accurate in range; that is, along the line of flight. Tha 
fore, bombing is usually cobrial out parallel to your i 
lines. However, when a battalion calls for air suppot 
gets its own front lines marked but not those of the nd 
one, two, or even three battalions over. And, believe 1 
those are the people who get hurt, the troops some six! 
dred yards away who don't even know there is an ais 
port mission going on over in that next regiment ¥ 
they get blasted out of the nice salient they just pund 
into the Japs an hour before. 

Let me emphasize that I have only praise for aviatio 
general, and for the multitude of really importa int tasks 
performs. What I take issue with is the new idea of ha 
ling a battalion a squadron of planes and assuming 
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over—it can now take any objective. It has 
the practice of the higher command echelons 
ttalion commanders and tell them they aren’t 

I ir support enough, to start sending in missions. 
the battalion cannot even see proper objectives 
because they are too far beyond the immediate 

| where the battalion is fighting it out with the 


moment. 
belicve that close support aviation should be handled 
vision. It should be employed against targets it can 


cope with because of its mobility, —— and ability to 
far behind the enemy's lines. The division can best 


ss the importance of such targets in the scheme of 


Your Enemy: 
The Jap 


By Colonel A. G. Foxx 


ARL HARBOR AND BATAAN brought a flood of highly 
inative stories about the invincibility of the Japa- 
soldier. Most of these pictured him as a superman. 
nm, after Guadalcanal, we became over-confident and 
1 to make him out a buck-toothed, near-sighted, pint 
i monkey. As usual, the truth lies somewhere between 
> extremes. 
is a serious handicap not to know your enemy, yet we 
pricans are at a loss when we try to understand just 
t makes the Jap tick, pation his predilection for 
saving, hara-kiri, or the banzai charge against hopeless 
. But we don’t complain about it; the se suicidal tend 
s enable our troops to kill more Japs. 
is now becoming clear that the Jap is a robot-like crea- 
whose thoughts and actions are influenced largely by 
nt custom and fanatacism, plus thorough basic train- 
He has proven himself to be uniformly brave, aggres 
and usually a first-class fighting man. He definitely is 
uperman—neither is he a pushover. 
e Japanese high command probably understand the 
-al employment of the combined arms but deficiencies 
irmament and equipment have generally prevented 
decisive employment. In no way do the Japanese 
ss Superiority in fighting equipment over American 
eS. 
e Japanese concept of war exploits to the fullest ex 
the ancient law that the human element is decisive. 
bce the infantryman is the heart and soul of Japanese 
aty power. The Allied armies consider this concept 
ally sound but requiring modification to take advan 
of s entific invention and the present industrial age. 
Allied infantryman, to a far greater extent than his 
hese counterpart, is supplied with modern weapons 
y supported by mechanical instruments that 
| cutting edge and enable him to do his job. All 
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things, and can balance their importance against the limited 
bomb load and air alert period of aircraft. 

For safety’s sake, a division bomb release line should 
never be established closer to own troops than 1,500 yards, 
beyond which all bombs must be dropped. Artillery and 
mortars can be used against all targets within that line. An 
exception may be made to these rules when aviation is used 
as preparatory fire for a general attack carried out on a 
time schedule. In this case, it may often be advantageous 
to use bombers to thicken the artillery preparatory fires 
against certain key targets. Lines may be marked, times 
set, bombers controlled by front line liaison parties, and 
all arrangements made by orders the night before 





agree that the infantryman can never be relegated to a 
purely mechanical réle. Battles cannot be won e gunfire 
alone. The more this is realized and the sharper the edge is 
ground, the more effective and the less costly the victory. 

The capabilities of the foot soldier constitute the 
strength, and his deficiencies the weakness, of the Japanese 
military machine. He is not as adaptable to new situations 
as the American soldier. A creature of habit, he does 
things best that he has done over and over again. His basic 
training has been exceptionally thorough. The Jap soldier 
uses his basic weapons eflhicie ntly, so well in fact, that he is 
able to accomplish more than might be expected or pre 
dicted. His camouflage, concealment, reconnaissance, and 
the employment of ambushes, patrols, and raiding parties 
are superior. 

The Japanese ability to move sizable forces of foot sol 
diers through jungle and over rugged terrain is truly re 
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markable. The explanation is to be found in thorough basic 
training of the individual, his rugged physical condition, 
and his extremely frugal requirements. 

The Japanese is offensive minded. His attacks are dar- 
ingly planned and executed. His reliance upon the human 
equation with corresponding deficiencies in matériel often 
makes his attacks weak in fire power—too weak to overcome 
the matériel advantage of the Allies. Nevertheless the 
Japanese may attack at any time, even when he is thor- 
oughly whipped. It has been said that when the Jap does 
not know what to do he invariably attacks. 

The Japanese is master in the art of terrain appreciation 
and utilization. The stubborn and sustained defensive 
powers of small units have been the hardest side of Japa- 
nese warfare to deaf with and to overcome. Superior de 
fenses of small units have contributed more to the combat ef 
fectiveness of the Japanese ground forces than all other tac 
tics combined. It now seems reasonable to assume that the 


Give It to Them 








rate of advance of Allied operations will dep 
upon the rate at which men and supplies ¢ 
trated for each succeeding operation and re} :ively , 
Japanese units at critical points can be annih 
The Japanese husbands his limited artill 
but occasionally employs them with boldness 3d cupy 
He recognizes the Allies’ artillery superiority and atte 
to overcome this by employing every conceivable - 
protect his own artillery pieces, even to the extent of § 
only when the maximum effect can be achieve He. al 
expected to continue his present tactical em) lovymen dl 
artillery aiid armor, for this is forced upon him by 4 
superiority in matériel. 
The Japanese soldier will continue to be a tough cus, 
since so many carry out the national injunction that 
ticket to heaven to die on the battlefield for the Emps 
One of our men back from the Pacific expressed it this y, 
“They aren’t supermen; they're just tricky bastards 


By Lieutenant Charles T. Lloyd . 


Your rifle companies deserve all 
the support the heavy mortar pla- 
toon can deliver. Give it to them! 


Yes, we knew the manual, basic training, Tennessee 
maneuvers, mountain maneuver®rs, and some special duty. 
And now after some combat action we have some more 
battle dope for the heavy mortar platoon. 

Use your range. If you find yourself leading an 81mm. 
mortar platoon, you'll accomplish your mission, your job in 
combat, if you remember to use your range. When we 
jumped off at St. Lé to start the breakthrough, we set up 
two hundred yards behind the rifle troops. The attack 
jumped off and every 88 and every machine gun aimed at 
our troops pinned us ‘down. We couldn’t giv e a bit of direct 
supporting fire. Now rifle companies can’t dig in and ad- 
vance at the same time—but if you want to have the 
mortars ready to throw the stuff over them throughout the 
attack and not just during the initial minutes, you must 
dig in to protect that mortar and keep it firing. Your pla- 
toon can be 60 per cent of the fire power of your battalion. 
Thus protected, you can fire, come what seat for a good 
many minutes before the Nazi’s can withdraw 3,290 yards 
(nearly two miles). That’s your range. Use it. And if you 
can see Heinie moving out of that range, try charge 7. 
Incidentally, our battalion’s mortars have made direct hits 
on withdrawing horse-drawn artillery. 
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We were taught that the observer runs up with ag lea 
of wire and a sound-powered phone, looks around t h 
right, not the left, side of a boulder and moves the fire ry 
or left. Well, the first day we got the line in, a jeep: po 
the wire out and a column of riflemen dragged it acns 
field. Then to top it all, the front-line hedgerow ober 
tion post had no observation. Thus without eyes, we « 
for two days to accomplish our mission. We moved into ir 
sition 75 yards behind Baker Company. Meantime 9 9 
knew where Heinie was, and where our troops were, i 
did anyone think of using a map to fire from? Perhaps & 

















had been told in the States that “there would be no time if a 
it in combat.” That is not the case. Careful gunning wie b 
produce hits on pin-point targets carefully plotted. All agi pi 
requires is a short intensive course in plotting targes sampinc 
reading maps. al 

When we got out of the hedgerows we got back qj 's 





observation. But the trouble with wire remained the s 
—it goes out too fast, both friendly and enemy action , 
to have it in for any light wire. Heinie may jam you 
radio. Our solution: a coéperating battalion gave u : 
eral -300 radios. We were scared to use them at first 
rumor had it that Heinie had a super-duper radi det rect 
finder which would zero in a Big Bertha on our mortat 
sition. Field conditions make such a sensitive — u 
nonsensical, and the rumor soon passed away as we beg 
to use the set more and more. We have never + had al 
chanical failure with the set. By listening in on the 
talion channel, the mortar platoon CP can know the pm 
ress of each rifle company and their desires for mortar i 
though frankly, they have never yet called on us eno 
At the CP, with map, pencil, protractor, mortar and! 
munition, fire and steel can be put out ahead 0! the 1 
troops. An observer with a -300 radio placed wher he 
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_or with the rifle troops can do a job. (Make 
1d choice, not the first; the man’s an observer, 
. he should be able to use his long antenna, 
.nd not forced to seek cover and concealment 
ns fire.) The radio system will give you, and 
eliable communications. However, in a static 

ise wire and ring phones in order to save con 

t > to the radio. When the wire goes out we turn 

lo keep the battalion channel from getting 
n adjustments are made by our observer, we 
viously allotted channel and let the rifle com 

, us there until we can go back to the battalion 


he calls for range cards. We use em and give them 
in outfit when it takes over our positions, but too often 
ieved mortar outfits who seem to bivouac instead 
tting up when Heinie isn’t dumping anything in on 
, or when there is no small-arms fire being directed at 
One unit had been in position 20 days— they had 
y six-point targets designated, and no final protective 
planned. Because the ground was water-soaked and 
age filled the-gun positions, their weapons were not 
ind were vulnerable to any and all shrapnel. In 
day we had all our gun positions sandbagged and cov- 
1 by timber and earth as far as possible—a direct hit on 
roof by a Heinie mortar shell resulted in only minor 
two gunners. Worth the effort? That time we 
learned to dig in our ammunition for five rounds of HE 
t had their fuzes blown off, and shrapnel pierced 
d of WP, starting it smoking. A nice way to give away 
position. Quick thinking and some mud stopped it in 


Recently we have been meeting the German defensive 


egy of counterattack with as much mortar fire as pos 
in order to break up the attack before it hits our newly 
ground and our reorganization. This calls for night 
g: a cigarette or shielded flashlight—over the sight, a 
where light can be used to figure fires and changes, 
a well-picked position for the mortars are necessary. 
e burning propelling increments will follow the round 
pinpoint your position. We find the best position is 
ind a village building. True the villages get more artil- 
and mortar than the open fields, but a cellar to duck 
) is as handy as a wet foxhole, and now in winter the 
scan be manned in shifts and a warming fire kept in the 
ar. 

me commanders didn’t want us to fire at St. Lé, for 
as said that we drew fire. The beachhead pe —e 
halted short of emplaced German weapons and i 
ed there for some time before we got there. In aot a 
tion, any route of attack would draw fire, and setting 
where we did at two hundred yards instead of eight 
dred to a one thousand we couldn’t help but draw fire 
he front lines. We were on it ourselves. 

se your range, protect your weapons, and if necessary, 
the tremendous value of the mortars to every leader in 
r battalion. Fire until your barrels or tubes are hot. 
y th ire you accomplishing your mission, making the 














vement faster, and less costly in casualties to 
ien who want to crack this enemy and his false 
. Such men deserve it. 
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First Day of Battle 


The noncoms got us up at 0600 and after the lieu- 
tenant had checked our rifles, ammunition and gear we 
waited for orders to push off on a dawn attack on the 
small German town of Siersdorf. It was my first day 
of combat. I was scared. 

“When you come in view of the town you will see 
a church steeple. Guide to the right of it,” the platoon 
leader said. I was a scout. 

The cultivated field we were to cross was very wide 
and rolling and without much cover. The platoon 
moved out spread well apart. No man was closer 
than twenty yards to another and in most cases there 
was an even greater interval. The “covering force” of 
four scouts (my partner and I were two of them) 
advanced well in front of the rest of the platoon. We 
passed Easy and Fox Companies dug in on a slight 
draw in the field. They had been pinned down there 
the night before when they had tried to do what we 
were setting out to do—take Siersdorf. 

Later I learned that Easy and Fox had had heavy 
casualties from mortar and artillery fire during the 
night. We eventually went through the very same fire, 
and although we had casualties too, we were not hit 
as hard as Easy and Fox. This taught me that when 
under artillery fire it is better to keep moving. It 
takes guts, though. We had what it took that morning 
and in the long run it was the safest thing to do. 

I learned another good lesson while crossing that 
field. We—the “covering force”—were ahead of the 
main body and caught very little artillery fire because 
we were too close to Jerry’s positions and he could 
not shorten his range for fear of hitting his own men. 
So, move and move fast toward Jerry for that is the 
safest place to be. 

I went across that field from hole to hole. I had 
been taught to do that in training. There were plenty 
of holes made by the artillery. When I got a little 
closer to Siersdorf I stopped for a few minutes. Tanks 
behind us were laying cover fire over our head but it 
seemed to be low and I did not intend to trust any 
tanker to judge the exact height of my head. I stayed 
in the shell hole until the fire lifted. 

Another little thing I did that morning that I had 
not been taught was to stagger. I walked just the 
way I have seen drunks waik. I realized that al- 
though there was little chance of artillery getting 
me, a sniper or even a good rifleman in the town 
could easily draw a bead on me. So I tired to put 
myself in that sniper’s place and I figured that it 
would be harder to hit 2 man who staggered than it 
would be a man walking straight. 1 do not know to 
this day whether or not it kept me from being hit, 
but I know that the next time I am called upon to 
cross a field under artillery and light-arms fire that 
I'm going to stagger. 

We entered Siersdorf OK and by 1000 we were 
well on our way to being dug in in an orchard beyond 
the town.—Private H. M. Walton, 29th Infantry 
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Sunday, 3 Sept 1944 
France 
Dear Joe: 
sitting around 4 table here in France patting the breeze the conver~- 
ound to how does the real thin aiffer from the dry runs bac 
enning, 1 thought you might be 
just complet- 


sation got, : 
in the states. And since you've landed at Y¢ 
observations of a. humble lieutenant wno has 


interested in the 
ed t70 nonths of combat. 
ayed 2 much more important role than they ever 
e attached forward observ- 
rvers, an 


Yortars. Mortars nave pl 

could fave in maneuvers. In hedgerow fighting ¥ 

ers to front-line companies, the same as artille 
stem after we got out in 

of calculation that was used in train- 

it's very hard 


we kept on using this sy 

Instead of the precision system 
ing, the FO simpl calls for fire at certain coordinates ~~ 
to ao arithmetic when somevody is shooting at you. He then adjusts fire 
the same way as for artillery. 

rt. Artillery and mortar fire pr 
is the infantry § biggest wea- 
e 


Artillery 10 close Suppo 
suelties An small arms, an e artillery h ; 
a the liaison officer g0es with the battalion CO in OP 
F tt re) of the two front-line companies. As 
pany CO merel 
0 j The batter 0 
afr 


ry forward obse 
he open. 


oduce more Cca- 


white £186 But ou d } 
be contro led m the mainland, ve never > 
was particularly impractical in hedgerow fightin when you cou 
more than 200 yards in front of you. f FO becomes & casualty the in- 
fantry directs the fire. 1 had a hell of a big time once directing fire on 
a big gun firing from the citadel. Ye actually picked up the flas he 
gun wi h a captured German BC scope. 

solution was that tanks must @l- 

tach a pla- 


Tanks and TDs_in support. The school 
ways employed 30 mass, OU nere it's been the practice to 
r TDs to an infantry pattalion ghich has run into resist- 
t to let the tanks get way out ahead OF 
The infantry and 


ance. But te: to be careful no t 
they get knocked out by AT guns or bazookas. 
ve mutual support. They move together. I'll never forget the day 
latoon of tanks and lost four out of five of 
a in column at such 4 clip .t 
ad out before you 


tanks gi 
led ourselves ®&,P 
They tore down the roa 
ad they were knocke 
achine guns when 


minutes. 
't keep up with them, an 
the n't be beat for cleaning UP B 
tt move forward. In the nedgerow 
in the hedges with pang2lore 


the infantry gets pinn 
usual ly necessary 
ld throw in the armor. 





On maneuvers we always used to get skinned pecause We stuck our 
ed, In combat you never have to tell @ 
et up. A8 goon as he 


Cover. 
heads Up Too much and never craw 
man to get down -~, the biggest problem ig making him 
he hits the ground. The Germans had it doped out. They f 
a certain hedgerow. They had 
a as soon as we'd 


heir machine guns 6 as to hold us UP at 
their mortars and artillery zero in on this heagerow an 
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Stop, down it came. That's ; Ualties, o, 
tha Situation to se]) 2€nN stood 

if they kept oop ne f 

much rather keep a tac 

ery fire. 


got 5 V1est cas, 

the idea that the . 20d @ much 
Orward than ; they Stopped, And thatte. 
King da after q Y the 


Smal] 2rns. The Carbine ic &@ damned go, d weapon it ‘ ty 
Cleaner anc Qed. But I don't Care how much yoy People tal, 4Dout ¢ 
and Cleaning of €quipmen+ it's a Dh Sica] impossibility t 
bine clean enouch to function in combat: As 30 i 
& shell and hit the 8Tound, you 
Ml can! be beat. 
firing. I'm a 


5 1d 80t rid’ o BY Carbine a fe 
mY gun and @ Pisto]. But I le 

me up and | Carry it Only when I go on Motorized Patrols - 

Pende 18sions, Otherwise the pisto) +8 enough in Case of an ener- 

Rency, Practically every man in the Outfit has & Pisto) by n 

n. 

a Tifle, too, May pan and it's 800d to have Something 

pack on. “Algo you might {ean your rifle up against 

but your Pisto] is always Strapped to your waist. 
Enem information I 

much to do 


Was a battalion S-2 on maneuvers ; 
. 8 a ifferent Story in Combat - 
and works very Closely with 
he battalion 


- The 
2 the ba talion CO. f 

ition, ould be hel Up and J! 

onany POSitions fr 

Enablin 


> ‘ere have been t 
Ve gotten E 
oma Prisoner and b 
the battalion Oo ad 
neéer ba talio; 





€lse to fal] 
a tree 4nd walk off, 





, alk to 
r anc r remembering tha 
S. "ere is a te dency u 
. Tes Prisoner infor, ft! 
Prisoner's denoralizatinn Mf 
Pretty handy, 








Trave] light. On Maneuvers we had musette bags, and all x 

Of jun . ere a © Carry is Weapons, “a MO, shove] and n. 
even wear Suspenders __ Just the isto] be t. The Shove] , 
Canteen &@re hooked to the belt. Started Out with f 
S0on found that I would get all tan 
Now I just fold u 

The ps Cholo ica] Clement. On maneuvers we could Say that a u 
Pinned qo . Ch te at they Couldn't move forward” H 
18 pinned down it means tha men are dying. You Can find a mask of £Tound 
to protect you from SMall-arms fire by it's lit a Totection Raing 
til ®ry and mortar fire en the men wi us e 
Officers pus ahead of the 
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n g I told You, very Often the Platoon 
nd finds that he's left his men far behind h 
Of good Offic rs, 
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By Lieutenant Colonel Fred L. Walker, Jr. 


What actually happens 
when the infantryman 
closes in for the kill? 


We scorr at the mob rushes of the Japanese and deride 
the mass assaults of the Germans, with their wildly spraying 
submachine guns. Time and again our Doughboys have 
mowed down these masses of men by the hundreds. Yet, is 
our conception of the classic bayonet charge any great im- 
provement? 

What really does happen when the Infantry rifleman 
comes face to face with his foe and closes in for the kill? 
Does anyone who has been in battle recently believe that 
the fight ends with a charge, a loud “hurrah,” and cold 
steel in the gizzard? This might have been true in the days 
of single- shot w eapons and massed formations, but with the 
coming of the semi-automatic rifle, and with the vastly in 
creased number of automatic weapons in the squad and 
platoon, the classic bayonet charge must soon take its place 
in history beside the cavalry charge. 

How, then, does the assault really take place? 

Speaking generally, the commander of any unit, regard- 
less of size, goes through the following steps in order to de- 
liver a coérdinated assault with his outfit. He first maneuv- 


ers his troops as close to the enemy position as possible under 


the cover of smoke, darkness, natural cover and conceal 
ment, and supporting fires of other units. 

Next he deploys his rifle units and organic weapons in 
preparation to support their own further advance by fire 
and movement. 

He must, of course, codrdinate the time that his rifle 
units are to continue movement with the time that his own 
supporting weapons are to open fire and with the time that 
supporting fires of other units are to lift. 

Next, on command, signal, or time schedule, he starts a 
simultaneous, codrdinated movement of all subordinate 
units toward the objective. Having brought his troops into 
close contact with the enemy; having assured a simultaneous 








effort by all assaulting units; and having prescribed 
of departure and an objective for each unit, th: 
has done about all he can do to insure success. Thereafe 
he will have little control of his assaulting rifle units wp 
the attack is over and reorganization is completed. His og 
further influence on the action is by shifting the Support 
fires by personally accompanying and supervising on 
his subordinate units, and by his personal example 
encouragement. 

After the battalion commander has launched his 
panies in the assault, each of the company commande 
may still be able to retain control of his company, movin 
it to an intermediate objective farther forward under cow 
of artillery fire, heavy weapons fire, smoke, and natu 
concealment. During this “close approach” phase, it is ¢ 
sirable for each commander to retain control of his unit4 
long as possible, for it can be plainly seen that one uncut 
trolled squad, straying some distance in advance of the {x 
mation, might prematurely mask the supporting fires whid 
are protecting the advance of the entire company 

Thus the company commander retains control 
platoons as long as possible before launching the coirdj 
nated company assault on the final objective. He can keq 
this control until the company reaches the last natu 
covered position. 

In the same way, after the company assault is launched 
the platoon leader retains control of the movement of } 
squads as long as possible. The platoon phase ot movemen 
will usually start within a few hundred yards of the enem 
position, and will very often have to be made across grown 
entirely exposed to enemy observation. Therefore th , 
toon will usually advance to its assault position cover 
only by supporting artillery, mortar and machine-gun ® 
and smoke. The closest point to the enemy which the p 
toon can reach before launching squads into the in 

sault will be the point at which supporting fires of « 

units are masked. This may be any distance from 75 ‘0° 
yards, depending upon the terrain, the type of support 
fires, and the mental conditioning of the troops 

Having arrived at this point, the platoon leader mat 
sure that his squads are ready to move forward t gether be 
fore he launches the assault. Some men and groups wil # 
rive at the assault position before others. Som casualt 
have usually occurred, and a key man here an: 
have to be replaced within the squads. An enen 


gun may be covering the ground immediately 
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cessitating a delay until it can be knocked 
rtar, bazooka, or grenade, or until it can be 
ith rifle fire and smoke. A wire obstacle may 

[he men may be momentarily winded from 
vl | rushing forward. At any rate, the platoon 
| I] these things, takes the necessary action to 
° various obstacles, and selects the best psycho 
nt when all squads are ready to launch the 


It. 





Be! ting supporting fires, the platoon leader must 
rea ate of fire of his own weapons in order to main- 
in fire superiority. He commands or signals to the squad 
de | men near him to fire faster. He may emphasize 


y firing several rounds rapidly himself. All other 
mbers of the platoon should promptly take up the rapid 
re in order to completely neutralize the enemy to 

At this time rifle grenadiers and rocket-launcher 
ms should blind and neutralize located enemy automatic 
ts un apons to the flanks by firing smoke grenades at them. 
His on} units, hearing the increase of fire must also 


4d Dy . ot | 
nmandg front 
LeTeatt 


yport ting 
PPortinge faster in order to completely neutralize dangerous areas 
g One HB the flanks of the assaulting platoon. 


iple aM Thus, if everybody has done his job properly and at the 
rect time, conditions should now be ideal for the “kill.” 


his cml one will sense this more clearly than the leading rifle- 


imandemilien, and the beneficial morale effect of this overwhelming 
, MOViNMEMss of supporting fire upon our own riflemen is at least 
ler con important as its opposite effect on the enemy. 

| natu Now let us think, for a moment, in terms of economy 


it is MM ammunition. This intense volume of fire cannot be 


S unit Maintained for long and is limited by the amount the 
© UNCOEMops can carry when they move forward in the attack. It 
F the {ogiinnot be maintained at all if we expend our ammunition 
es wh maturely at a time when it is not absolutely essential. 
hat is why each commander moves as close to the enemy 
1 Of DM possible before resorting to fire of his own organic weap 
© COOmEEDs for support. 
can NE Rifle squads and platoons advance without firing until 
natumey are forced by effective hostile small-arms fire to ad 
nce by fire and movement; or until they arrive within 
1unche@iifective small-arms range (200-400 yards) of the enemy, 
nt of h 












d are exposed to enemy observation. Thereafter, the rate 
fire should be moderate—just enough to support the ad 
nce—and the advance must be as rapid as possible to re 
ce the time of supporting fires to a minimum. As a gen 
| tule, rifles, automatic weapons, grenadiers, and ba 
ka teams, within the platoon, do not engage any target 
ting the earlier phases of the attack, which can be en 
ved by other supporting weapons. 
The platoon must arrive, then, in the final assault po- 
ion w ith the maximum of ammunition of all types still 
the hands of the troops. Furthermore, once the rate of 
€ is increased to the maximum rate, the assault must be 
bmpleted as rapidly as possible before too much ammuni 
n is ¢ abs 
ether Bayonets will be fixed for the final assault—yes. But 
s Wil M@hen we think of killing, we must think of bullets fired at 
-asualt@llipint-blank + range. The bayonet is the final threat and the 
It may be used in eme rgency, but precious few 
oldiers survive long enough to be killed with a 
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he platoon leader, then, at the crucial moment shifts 
supporting fires from in, front of the.platoon and signals 
his squads to move forward in the assault. Fires may be 
shifted on signal (colored smoke, rocket, tracers fired ver 
tically) on time schedule previously arranged with sup 
porting units), upon increasing the rate of fire by the pla 
toon (which can be heard by supporting units), upon pass 
ing a predesignated spot on the ground, or they may be 
shifted at the discretion of supporting weapon observers 
whenever they see that fire is masked by the 
leading riflemen. A signal should be specified only as an 
emergency means, and one or more of the alternate meth 
ods above should always be provided for. 


advance of 


There are several ways in which the platoon leader may 
Start the forward movement of the squads. Again, he may 
use a signal—but it cannot be relied upon and is an 
emergency means only. If he can get the attention of his 
squad leaders, he will simply signal, or command forward 
If he cannot, he may be able to relay the order down the 
line by word of mouth to the squad leaders. If the enemy 
is obviously wavering, is weak, and is making no effort to 
fire back, squads or groups of individuals will probably start 
forward without waiting for orders. In an emergency, if 
squad leaders cannot be contacted, the platoon leader will 
take personal charge of individuals nearest him and lead 
them forward, thus showing the rest of the platoon, by 
personal example, what he wants them to do. 

The platoon assault must not be thought of as a con 
ventional mob rush where an entire platoon stampedes 
forward at a run, shooting and yelling, with gleaming bay 
onets. That is exactly what we must avoid, as the Japs and 
Germans have learned to their sorrow time and again. 

No. The movement is still under control except that the 
initiative has been decentralized to squads and squad 
leaders. Squad leaders move their squads into the objec 
tive aggressively, regardless of the progress of other squads 
to the right and left. But, they move their squads through 
the enemy position by small group rushes, with every move 
covered by fire of the rest of the squad and platoon. The 
more enemy resistance encountered, the shorter the rushes, 
and the smaller the groups. If resistance is very heavy or 
if there are serious natural and artificial obstacles, groups 
may have to crawl forward instead of walking or running. 
Squad leaders direct and control the movement of their 
men as closely as possible. The platoon leader joins in the 
assault at whatever point he can best influence the action 
of his squads. He takes charge of groups and individuals 
whenever necessary and directs or leads them forward onto 
the objective. 

As a matter of SOP training, automatic-rifle teams and 
rile grenadiers of a squad on an exposed flank should ob 
serve constantly to the flank and engage promptly any 
enemy weapons which appear there. As individuals or small 
groups of assaulting riflemen get close enough to see indi 
vidual enemy soldiers. they finish them off with point 
blank rifle fire or grenades. When enemy emplacements 
become visible, their firing ports and openings are kept 
under point-blank fire until someone gets close enough to 
shoot or throw a grenade into the position. On close ap 
proach additional fragmentation and incendiary grenades 


are dropped in for good measure. All buildings, caves, or 
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thickets are given the same treatment. Enemy personnel 
that do not surrender found hiding in holes are promptly 
shot or bayoneted. Leading riflemen arriving close to the 
enemy position may fire from the hip for additional fire 
coverage as they make each forward rush. 

During the closing phase of the assault, when the enemy 
are surrendering and resistance is at an end, and when 
enemy observation from adjacent areas is blanketed by 
smoke or reduced visibility, an entire unit may rise and 
move forward at a walk or run in order to occupy its objec- 
tive fast, mop up, and reorganize. But this is exceptional. 
However, troops must be trained to avoid rushes of over 
thirty to forty yards, when close to the enemy, unless spe- 
cifically ordered otherwise by the unit leader. When enemy 
fire stops, for any reason, the instinctive tendency of civil- 
ized man is to stop shooting, to get up and look around, and 
if nothing happens, to start moving forward. 

If all members of a squad or platoon do this at the same 
time, there is nothing to prevent hostile machine gunners 
from rising up and reopening fire, with tragic results for 
our side. This may sound ridiculous, but it is exactly what 
has happened and continues to happen to green units in 
combat, time and again. The platoon and squad leader 
must control the advance as closely as possible in order to 
prevent just such an occurrence. 

So far, we have pictured the situation in which separate 


Oriental Obliteration 


By Lieutenant Colonel Paul S. Shoemaker 


We Hab LANDED on the island and established a strong 
line which was extended on D plus 1. On D plus 2 my bat- 
talion was ordered to hold the line we had established with 
one reinforced company and to advance in search of the 
enemy with the rest of the battalion. 

Company A, with one platoon of heavy machine guns 
attached, was left to occupy our line. The remainder of the 
battalion, less the 81mm. mortar platoon, crossed the river 
to the south by Buffalo and proceeded down the trail to the 
southeast. The system of peeling off small patrols from the 
leading company to cover lateral trails was employed to per- 
mit more rapid advance. A large Japanese garden had been 
selected as the first objective and the leading elements ar- 
rived at its west approach about 1330 hours. Twenty-seven 
Japs were sighted on the main road south of Hill 201 (see 
map) by the point of the advance guard. The Japs were 
carrying heavy loads and hurriedly travelling south. As 
the range was ‘about 600 yards we did not fire. A section of 
heavy machine guns was set up south of the trail to cover 
Hill 201, the road, and a part of. Hill 170. The garden 
area was devoid of large trees except for a few on the 
summit of Hill 201. The vegetation was thick on the east 
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battalion, company, and platoon assaults are 
different times and locations. Let us conside: 
situation where all three are simultaneous. U; 
fog, smoke, darkness, or woods it is sometim 
deploy an entire company or battalion secretly 
dred yards or so of a known enemy position 
occur when another unit is in close contact with the cy 
and is covering the deployment. Under such cir ums 7 
the platoon and company assault and possibly the batty 
assault are simultaneous. The final assault might then 
launched on order or signal of the company or batt} 
commander. Here, the platoon leader's job is much simplg 
but the final platoon assault is still delivered in the o 
manner. If the flanks are covered by reduced visibility , 
by the presence of friendly troops, the entire unit mig 
move forward as a group, using assault fire. But this chm 
be tried only when enemy resistance is known to be wed 
or when complete surprise is assured. 

After the first few bitter experiences, our soldiers in a 
bat learn to do these things as a matter of habit, bur 4 
price of learning is often measured in blood. In comb 
however, as in rifle marksmanship, experts are mack 
lost in preliminary instruction, not during record firing 
There is no reason why we cannot overcome in trainig 
the preconceived idea of the classic bayonet charge » 
produce expert fighters before we play the game for kee 
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and south slopes of Hill 201 and consisted of seconda 
jungle growth and uncultivated papaya, taro, and cassay 
with an average height of about eight feet. Company Cw 
ordered to move around the left edge of the garden, ' 
occupy Hill 180 and to control the road to the north by fe 
Company B was directed to move around the right « alg 
of the garden, through the mangrove swamp, then to oc 
Mission Hill and block the road to the south. 

Company C gained their objective in a short time wil 
Out any opposition. i ompany B surprised an enemy Tora 
of about a platoon in the mangrove swamp and after a st 
sharp tight drove the Japs out. The enemy withdrew 1a 
southeast pursued by one platoon of Company B and seve 
Japs were killed before contact was lost in the vicinity 
Mission Hill. As it was now 1515 the order to prepart 
defensive position for the night was issued. The Ca 
pany B platoon remained on Mission Hill while Comp 
C had one squad on Hill 180, and another patrolling 
road to the north, all furnishing security for the defensiv 
organization. 

Hill 201 was selected as the defensive position and 
perimeter was laid out. As the Japs in previous operatia 
against us had invariably used the existing avenues of a 
proach, a heavy machine gun was placed to fire across 8 
trail leading up Hill 201 from the south. The ther 


chine guns were placed at selected points around the pest 
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r. The position was organized with Company C on the 
th, Company B on the south, joining at the east center 
| refusing to the west to tie in with Headquarters and 
mpany D in the rear. 

e 81mm. mortar platoon which had been left behind 
; was displaced forward to the Company A position on 
old line and was registered on the mangrove swamp to 
p south extending across the trail leading into our posi- 
from the west. The three guns of the attached 4.2-inch 
bemical Mortar Platoon were also registered on the road 
the north and on Hill 180. The battery of 105s support- 
us was registered on Hill 170, the road to the south, 
don Mission Hill. 

Defensive preparations were accomplished under inter 
tant sniper fire and by 1800 fields of fire had been cleared 


d foxholes and gun emplacements dug in the solid coral. 
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operat issue entrenching tools had proven ineffective in this ter- 
es of amie every third man carried a shovel or pick-mattock from 
' . Pre rie ; > ; f M4 x 
men gimental engineer entrenching set. A meeting of com 


ny commanders was held at 1800 to discuss defense plans 
d to arrange the interdictory fires for the night. The bat- 
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talion commander called attention to moonset at 0500 hours 
and warned about the possibility of an attack between that 
hour and dawn. 

The attack came and Staff Sergeant Woodrow D. Stidd 
of Company B was one of the first to be forewarned. “I 
knew about 0430 that there were some Japs around close 
I signalled the other men of my platoon to make sure they 
were all awake; they were. It wasn’t long before we could 
hear the Japs moving out in front of us but we couldn't 
see them, so we just waited. We could hear them jabbering 
for twenty or thirty minutes before the first firing started.” 

About 0445 a few Japs moved around trying to feel out 
our positions and drew a few grenades for their trouble 
but no small-arms fire. The route of approach of the Japs 
was from the vicinity of the Mission, through the mangrove 
swamp, thence up the trail to the log fence where they 
reassembled. While the enemy was assembled there talking 
over the final plan of attack, their chattering could be heard 
for two hundred yards. Their position at this time was in 
partial defilade and as the moon had now set we did not 
fire upon them. — 
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The attack was not preceded by preparatory fires of any 
kind, but knee mortars were employed immediately after 
the attack started. The knee mortars were ineffective. 
Probably because of the short range, all the rounds cleared 
our perimeter by two hundred yards. 

As soon as the attack was launched we called for our 
prearranged concentrations. Mortar shells began to land 
in the mangrove swamp and we could hear screams. ‘Two 
machine guns opened up on us from the vicinity of the 
Mission and from Hill 170. Two battery concentrations 
were called for, after which no more fire from these posi 
tions was received. 

The log fence proved to be both a blessing and a curse 
to the Japs. It afforded some protection against our fire, 
but any attempt to climb over the fence caused them 
to be silhouetted against the sky, The 
progress of the principal force was thus parallel to the fence 
to the crest of the Hill, where they debouched into the 
field of fire of our heavy machine gun. 

Corporal William W. Hardy of Company D, the num- 
ber-one gunner of the heavy machine gun was a very busy 
man that morning. 

“I was on guard from 0400 to 0600, and at about 0440 I 
heard someone crawling around out in front of the perim- 
eter. I could follow his progress by the noise he made and the 
grenades thrown at him. A little later it sounded like a good 
many men talking together down the path from our gun. 
Nothing happened for about thirty minutes, but we were 
all awake and alert. Someone yelled about that time and a 
tommy gun cut loose on my right, so I fired a burst at where 
the bushes seemed to be moving. I got a ruptured case in 
the first burst and knew that the head space would have 
to be adjusted. Sergeant Pinto grabbed the gun and started 
to work on it. Private Maness was guarding us with his 
carbine, and while he was shooting to the right, a Jap 
jumped up and came at us from the left with a bayonet in 
his hand. Sergeant Pinto hollered, “Get him,” and Private 
Maness iol and shot twice, and the Jap fell with the 
bayonet hitting the water jacket. 

“Sergeant Pinto and I worked pretty fast and had the gun 
in action in a few seconds and I took over again. The Japs 
threw several grenades at us but usually they would shout 
something and jump up and charge toward the gun. Some- 
times it would be one man and at other times four or five, 
but none ever got quite as close as that first one had. After 
the first few charges they climbed right over the bodies of 
their own men but still kept on trying. It seemed to me 
like their whole effort was to knock out my machine gun. 

“By about 0545 the attack had slowed down and there 
were several Japs pinned down to the east of us. Lieutenant 
Lockard of Company D was at my gun position and he 
tried to get them to surrender. Sergeant Pinto was stand- 
ing up shouting at them to surrender and two stood up, but 
a hidden Jap shot Sergeant Pinto so the two Japs were 
killed. The others, pinned down, decided they couldn’t get 
away and started using grenades for hara-kiri. I could hear 
them hit the grenades against their helmets and then it 
would explode and a helmet or a hand or arm would come 


flying through the air. 


A fine target for us. 
























“When things quieted down we walked , 
the gun and there were bodies piled three a: 
We counted 179 within 75 feet of the gun. 
ing thing to me was the way all the men | 
until the right moment, then all opened fire 
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Private First Class Herbert R. Salone of Con sil 
had an exciting experience: “My platoon was on the 
of the perimeter. There was a large felled tree aboy 
yards in front of my foxhole. Just a few minutes afters 
moon went down I heard firing over to my left and then, 
two or three Japs jump over a large limb of the tree in fp 
of me. I couldn't see them well enough to shoot while the 


were crouched down between the limbs. One | ip 
and came toward me. I could see his silhouett: 
and when he came within ten feet I shot him ¢} hrough 
head. I then saw that the other two had followed theg 
but when I shot they tried to get back behind the | lig 
shot again and hit one of them, but they both got behinds 
tree limb. I called for my buddy to throw a grenade 
when he did one of the Japs shouted something and 
himself on top of the grenade. I thought he was trying 
save the other one who might be an officer. 

“It got light pretty soon and I could see the first on 
had shot lying just outside my foxhole. Although he 
shot through the head with an M1 he was still alive. Ig 
his drawn saber, so I believe he was an officer. | reads 
out and pulled him into my foxhole, then sent word tog 
platoon leader. Lieutenant Braun sent for a litter and 
got the Jap to the aid station. I later found blood on 4 
trail leading away from the tree, so I guess the third 
got away. 

By 0630 all efforts to attack our position had ceased # 
an occasional shot at a Jap trying to make his way to 4 
menenre swamp was the only activity. At 0730 pat 
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prisoners. We got three. One was an officer. From d they 
prisoners we learned that the attacking forces had consis 
of two companies of Infantry plus 150 laborers armed 
the occasion. The total was between 350 and 400 ma 
The count of the enemy dead after the attack was 2! 
However, the dead and wounded found later make it pnd 
able that virtually the entire force was annihilated. (yg 
casualties were three men wounded, none seriously, a 
one of these was wounded while trying to persuade a |g 
to surrender. 
A few basic principles again borne out by the succes 
this defensive action include: 
> The importance of a field of fire above all else in select 
ing and preparing a defensive position. 
> The siting of machine guns to cover existing avenue 
approach. 


> Withholding of fire until the most opportune target‘ 
offered. 

> Use of supporting artillery and mortar fire in coven 
avenues of approach by defensive concentrations wh 
can be fired without dintatie. 

> The necessity of halting the attack early in the davt 
permit defensive pre parations prior to darknes 
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“lye , Road block and exposed corner position as seen from the German side. (The plan view is shown below.) 
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=| German Defensive Positions 

CONSISIE 

09 Tue GERMAN usE of brush and bush cover is excel- nician Fifth Grade Henry J. MacMillan, 62d Engineer Top 
2 it. They take great pains to mask all traces of activity; ographic Company, were made after the German with 
oad sh screens are put up to hide movements into and out of drawal from positions north of St. L6, and show the German 


ms, . trances; s id is planted on top of shelters; brush is cut and side rather than the side that faced the attacking 35th Di 
cover ammunition stacked along hedgerows; exits vision. A study of the pictures shows the careful attention to 

forward positions are through previously prepared detail that is characteristic of the Germans 
bts connecting fields; the dense, full foliage make it ex- The German positions pictured on these pages were a de 
mely difficult to spot their machine-gun and rifle po- parture from the usual linear defense without depth that 
[hese pictures, drawn for the XIX Corps by Tech- the Germans put up in Normandy. South of La Meuffe 
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e road block shown above and 

i ; plan iew at fri ht was lo- + GERMAN SIDE 
day Wied at an exposed corner of 
positi It covered two en- 

ces into fields that were vital 

the perimeter defense and 

bcked off cwo secondary roads. 
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At left is shown a typical firing position in a hedgerow, WJ 
ladder leads to an OP in the tree. The plan view of this wy 
sition is shown above. Note that the firing position is noty 
tected from air bursts. The fascine in the rear gave protec 
from smal! arms and shell fragments only. At the top of f 
next page is shown a sleeping position adjacent to this positi 











In Normandy sunken roads and hedgerows were customit 
found together and the Germans used both. The artist's d 
ing at the left and the plan above shows how 4 sufi 
road was prepared to provide shelters. These shelters 
normally close to the position of expected use of the reser 
who lived in them. Each niche accommodated one oF 

men and gave protection from everything but a direct ™ 
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f more than a battalion of Germans erected these 





g defenses in an effort to stop our southward drive 
Nal | St | Oo 
sent out patrols, outpe sts and small groups that worked 





From this strong defensive nose the Ger 
flanks and to the north. Whenever these small 
ups were pushed back they retired in good order to their 
ng points where effective and harassing fire was de 
ered on the attacking 35th Division. 


Above is the rear view of a sleeping position immediately adjacent to a firing position 
similar to the one shown at the top of the preceding page. The plan view is shown below 
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Only a few of the lines in the position were overrun by 
the attacking battalion. When another battalion broke 
through on the west the German commander evacuated 
the position, abandoning considerable quantities ol mall 
arms ammunition, personal equipment and other gear. 

The German position was well organized and ably de 
fended. Its only weakness was its dependence on flank 
protection. When its flanks were turned the force withdrew 
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The German soldier, his generals (Field Marshal von Rundstedt) and his <a , YS 
Fiihrer (below) are the triumvirate that keeps the German nation in the 
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war. The picture of Hitler inspecting the ruins of a German town in 
company with other Nazi bigwigs was captured on the Western Front. 


These ‘ two pictures 
Americans, show (above ) German 
diers extricating a vehicle (| 
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lolkswagen) out of Belgium 
, and (below) a file of riflemen 
ing an abandoned Allied jeep. 
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Ihe caption on the picture above (from neutral sources) says that these 
men are German paratroopers who dropped behind the American lines on 
the Western Front. The picture below, showing Germans passing a burn 
ing Allied half-track, was captured by Americans on the Western Front 














By Lieutenant Colonel ‘James W. Bellah 


Wuen cermany throws in the sponge—the larger part 
of half the world will still be in a state of war—held against 
United Nations by Japanese who can be defeated but only 
after they are killed, at the cost of casualties in many cases 
comparable t Therefore all 
younger regimental officers still training in units in the 


to the casualties of Tarawa. 
United States—oflicers who form the group from which 
higher commanders will rise before this global war ends— 
should be thinking today along these lines: when the col- 
lapse of Germany stops the fighting in Europe, the Pacific 
war will begin in earnest. 

Those officers should be preparing themselves now, in 
their thinking and their study to lead troops on scattered 
one-, two- and three-division campaigns, land, amphibious 
and airborne, in zones of action that are tropical for the most 
part, with extensive water distances between islands—zones 
that will extend variously into spheres of influence that 
were formerly British, Dutch and French as well as Ameri 
can. Their study should include the histories of such previ 
ously distant places as Sumatra, Borneo, Malaya, Thailand, 
Indo-China, and above all, India, which is at present the 
jumping off point for the fight-back that has already started 
throughout the length and breadth of Southeast Asia. They 
should be acquainting themselves with the components of 
other armies with which they will ultimately operate jointly: 
Australian troops, Indian Army troops, British troops, 
French and Dutch units and native levies from the varied 
liberated terrains the Pacific campaign will be fought 
through. 

An article on American-trained Chinese troops appeared 
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in these pages in March 1944 as an introduction tot re 
necessary study. There follows a brief approach : € 
rationalized understanding of the Indian a. not ie In 
Kiplingesque version which is about all the Americans eeiiway 





he ive to go on. 

The indian Army is the only entirely volunte 
left in the world today. 
one-half million ofhcers and men. 
fine traditions, of exemplary battle record and is inva 
of an extremely high degree of training and disciplin 

Because of its fictional and motion picture present 
in the past in the United States, it is necessary to pointa 
most emphatically that whereas in peacetime it is an am 
with certain pomp of uniform and panoply ot ceremony- 
is in wartime indistinguishable from any other moda 





It numbers approximat ly two a a 
It is an army of 











fighting torce, except possibly in its deep esprit de corps am 





its ferocity of singlemindedness in combat. 

The traditions of at least half of the Indian Amy 
ments go back as far or farther than the traditions of ugg 
in the Army of the United States. Two centuries ago," I 
dian Army troops helped the Spaniards take Manila it 
fought the French and the Portuguese to a standsti 
Ceylon— and took it. Before the turn of the ninetectl 
century they fought the French again in the Middl eb 
and since then, periodically, their battle cries | we be 
heard and their blood has been shed on battlefields 
Europe, Africa, Arabia, and the Far East—in ! thera 
of the civilized function of bringing law and order 109 
world. 

Some dark night in the not too distant future, « pleas 
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Punjab Muslim 


ed, olive-skinned officer may report in to your CP as 
ison officer from a light tank squadron of the Bengal 
bncers or he may be from the 4th/6th Rajputana Rifles 
e regiment that took Sidi Barrani from the Italians in 
b40) or from a Sikh or a Gurkha regiment. Against the 
e of his arrival in your command post, know something 
bout him and about the force he represents. Know, for 
stance, that the famous Indian 4th Division took part in 
re continuous fighting than any other Allied division in 
e entire North African campaigns! 
India is no longer a mystical, distant land half the world 
ay from you. If you receive your orders today, you can 
rt in India in a week. And when you do report in, is 
1e enough for you to start your study of what India really 
‘a lifetime of such study gives you a start toward under- 
bnding the country). Realize fully, however, that it is a 
ind of many mixed race stocks, many differing religions 
hich are closely tied into most important social customs of 
t and marriage and a land of a most ancient and strictly 
thered to caste system—all of which, with the politics of 
bia, are not and probably never will be any of your 
pmned business—through State Department policy, mili- 
ry order and the live-and-let-live decency of mind which, 
an American, you are supposed to cultivate. 
You are not required to understand any of it. But you 
e required to leave it alone—to keep your hands off—to 
inform and to keep your comments to yourself. 
The — Indian Army represents a complete cross 
ction of these people of India, being composed of most of 
he mites , many of the castes and practically all of the reli- 
ons. But it is to the undying credit of that army that its 
“eciency, discipline and esprit de corps are first in its col- 
ctive mind—and that racial frictions, religious differences 
d political discord are kept outside the gate. 
The expression “the martial races” is one that you still 
car out here, but it no longer pertains to all components of 
he modern Indian Army. Nor does the common assump- 
on tha: today’s Indian Army is still raised mainly from 
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North India. Units are raised trom all parts of India—trom 








the Punjab, trom the vicinity of Delhi and throughout the 
Orissa, 
from the sparsely settled sections of the Deccan Plateau, 


United Provinces in general, from Bengal, Assam, 
from the cities of Madras and Bombay 
Country boys and city boys, the ancient Rajput or heredi 
tary warrior caste as well as the Chamar or lowly leather 
worker. Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs and Christians 
With the Indian Army, traditions are more than regi 
mental traditions—they family 


many cases—for recruiting for the older regiments is carried 


are traditions as well in 


on in districts from which those regiments have always been 
recruited and sons and nephews, grandsons and grand 
nephews follow their forbears into the same units genera 








tion after generation. 

The average Indian Army soldier enlists for the long run. 
Two impulses motivate him. He can, after fifteen to eight- 
een years become eligible for a modest pension and with a 
large part of his life still before him, go back to his land 
on ‘that pension and live in the memory of honorable serv- 
The other motive is position. He can after years of 
from the ranks and attain to the Viceroy’s 
commission. But in effect, the Indian soldier, like his allies, 
is fighting for his country, his modest possessions, and his 
way of life. 

These Viceroy’s commissioned officers (VCO) are the 
backbone of the Indian Army. They are the equivalent in 
effect of the old Regular topkick i in the Army of the United 
States and the long-service line sergeant. But they are re- 
warded in the Indian Army by commissioned rank, for their 
service and qualities of leadership, and receive all the cour- 
tesies and privileges of commissioned officers. Excellent 

latoon and company commanders as they are, however, 

they seldom have had the educational background or mili- 
tary horizon to command higher formations well, when 
casualties have forced them up to higher command. 

There are two other categories of commissioned officers 
in the Indian Army. There is the King’s commissioned 
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Light machine-gunners of the Indian Army in the Libyan desert. 


Indian officer who is an Indian of education—a graduate of 
the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun. That school 
has been in operation long enough now to have some of its 
graduates already risen to the command of battalions CU. S 

equivalent of regiment) and to high corps and army staff 
It is this Indian officer who may, conceivably, 
crawl in some dark night in the future to act as a liaison 
officer between a light tank squadron and the Bengal 
Lancers and the U. S. Umpteenth Infantry. This officer 


pt SITIONS 


will speak an excellent English, perhaps better than your 


own. (VCOs very often do not speak any English.) He 
may be a Dehra Dun or a Sandhurst man (Sandhurst was 
open to the Indian cadet as West Point was to the Filipino 
cadet prior to the installation of equivalent schools in India 
and the Philippines) or more likely he may be a Calcutta, 
Delhi or Oxford or Cambridge University man holding a 
temporary wartime commission. In which case he will 
probably be well travelled and broadly educated as a civil 
ian. The chances are very much in favor of his being a 
man of good family and bac kground. 
to know that 97 units of the Indian Army are commanded 
by Indians. At the beginning of the war there were 307 
Indians holding King's commissions; now there are more 
than 1 000. This applies to King’s commissions only; 
Viceroy’s commissions are now, as always, all Indian. For- 
get his puggree and his café au lait skin and remember 
that the Indian is in this war as you are—to win it—and 
that no matter how tough the going is, the Indian Army 
unit he comes from will put up a damned good show—the 
kind of show that a highly trained, well disciplined, vol- 
unteer outfit of long tradition is expected to put up. As good 
a show as you will yourself. For that is the Indian Army. 

The third type of officer is the Briton who has elected 
to serve in the Indian Army. He holds his commission 
(permanent or temporary) from the King and he is in the 
Indian Army in many cases because he prefers being in the 
Indian Army to being in the British Army. Maybe he 
prefers the peacetime excitement that usually flares up 
sooner or later on the Northwest Frontier, to the steadier 
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It may be of interest 


garrison lite of peacetime 
\rmy itself. Maybe he 


in India to service 


he Bn: 


ec “thd 
world. He comes into the 
and there he spends his lif 
the language and dialects 
he learns their personal 
manner of thinking. A pai 
comes Indian in thought an 
he makes good as an officer 
don’t make good are weeded 

[he nucleus of the India 
regular army—that is, a | 
peacetime army subjected a: 
armies to wartime expansi 
sometimes confused with 
armies maintained by the ¢ 
dian princes who rule 
states. These private armi 
ing trained and equipped, 
furnish components to the In: 
but they are not intrinsically 

nor again are they the musical comedy armi« 
think them to be. They form, in effect, 
territorial force Cour National Guard) which wh: 
up by well-planned training and in some cases reoff 
in key positions, make an excellent fighting rOrce 
American training center in India today has a guard 
tachment from the private army of a neighboring mal 
rajah, for instance, and you will find no smarter, bete 
disciplined sentries anywhere else in the world, neither x 
the White House nor Buckingham Palace. 

You will hear talk, based mainly on Japanese propagands 
broadcasts, of the disaffection of Indian Army troops and 
of Indian Army prisoners of war in Japanese hands whe 
have turned their coats and thrown in with the Japanes 
Some of this may be true but out here it is 4 be 
lieved to be based on individual opportunism which ca 
talizes on the chance of escaping the treatment the ve 
hand out to their prisoners as a matter of course. 

For your part, against the dark early morning that you 
outfit may take part in a codérdinated attack with an India 
Army outfit on Sour right—remember only this: that th 
Indian Army outfit will fight as well as yours will, be it Silt 
Rajput, Pathan, Gurkha, Dogtra, or Maharatta. Rememie 
only this: that to date 750,000 Indian Army ay have 
fought gallantly on all fronts in this war. They have ¢ 
ready suffered over 150,000 casualties. Indian Army troop 
took Damascus, defended Hong Kong and Singapore to tt 
last ditch, left their bones to bleach in the tropic he art break 
that was Burma, fought the losing action of Malaya agains 
overwhelming Japanese force. General Mark Clark's Fit 
Army had Indian Army troops in it. The India 4] 
5th Divisions took Agordat and Keren in Eritr 
Army troops fought gallantly and fiercely at Cay 
at Sollum, at El Alamein, at Bengazi, and all th 
to the final shot in the battle for Tunisia. And t 
Army will continue to fight on in distant place 
war is won—for pride in its past, esprit de cor 
regiment, and joy in the profession of arms—a1 
respect of the volunteer soldier. 


a sort 
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Battle Drill for Squads 
: and Platoon 



















= ‘ \Nps that men and the teams in which they ments are understood and precision has been developed 
yy. at ically trained for battle. It is in training and Leaders and their men take full advantage of the cover and 
ry ber here the recruit is moulded into a soldier—a concealment on the different kinds of ground. They see | 
“Biting with combat skill and initiative—and groups _ that straight lines or columns of men are avoided. They | 
|... mggoldiers are moulded into teams. To further the realism modify the formations, distances and intervals given below 
yy eral that professional soldiers have long said was to meet the demands of the terrain, the simulated enemy 
= ssary a d that battle experience has shown to be neces- fire, and the space available for maneuver of the unit. But 
ls : from the first day of the war, a change is being made in the minimum distance or interval between men in combat | 
metinelmme 2 ual 22-5 (Infantry Drill Regulations). Sections formation is five paces. | 
a ve IV of ( Chapter 10 of that FM Cincluding all changes), The commander will prescribe the formation for his | 
‘a ffm to DE Te scinded. A new training circular called Com- unit. After that any subordinate commander may vary the 
- mick Formations will replace it. formation of his unit or team in order to make the best use 
nde ne new directive gives exercises to develop an efficient of ground, cover and concealment. | 
apt P for the handling of small units in battle. It is of such Squad and platoon leaders will deploy, assemble and 
colicall portance that The INFANTRY Journat is here pre senting maneuver their units in so far as practicable by signals. 
ey ndensation of it in order to spread this information Whistle signals will be used sparingly. Habitual use of the 
uard ne and faster. whistle as a prelimin ary to command is prohibited. CThe 
io ool GENERAL signals are given in FM 22-5; additional arm-and-hand 
- betel he combat formations are designed for the rifle squad signals ate described at the end of this article. ) 
seither A rifle platoon (T/OGE 7-17), but can be adapted to Changes in the direction of movement are usually ef- 


similar units. The main idea for all such units is that fected by giving a new direction to the base squad ‘Any 
: all habitually use security, maneuver, and a base of movement may be interrupted by the signal or command 


opagand : 
P halt or down. If the command is down, men take cover. 








| 
‘Oops and j 
ands whe e early instruction in the formations must—for they All men move at a run to their positions in the different | 
Japanes vital in combat—emphasize discipline and precision. formations. Other movements are made at a walk unless 1 | 
erally emma training must always be aggressive and realistic; for otherwise ordered. i | 
rich cafe Of realism and fighting spirit can only mean unneces- In training, before the beginning of an exercise, the 
Japanese loss of men in battle itself—combat inefficiency. leader will designate the enemy position. It can be repre 





0 insure proficiency and teamwork, every man must be sented by flags, men firing blank cartridges, or by other 


that voulmly trained in the duties of every other man in the rifle noise making devices. The use of well trained men to re pre- 


















an Indica sent the enemy adds realism. 

that tle eliminary instruction in combat formations should Every exercise should continue until the enemy position 
b> ip Ch be conducted on flat, open ground, such as a parade is occupied and consolidated, and reorganization of the 
be it Sikh pen g P I 5 







nd, and at reduced distances. This instruction should unit is completed. 
vith the men at attention. Discipline, precision and ex- Every soldier is taught to be aggressive. Every soldier is 

ess are to be stressed. In this battle drill at reduced instructed in setting the sight of his rifle and how to fire | 
ances, movements, halts, and the manual of arms are it. He must be taught to lie down, to move by crawling, to | 
‘uted on command of the team leader. The leaders al- make the best use of ground and cover. This training can 

‘ give their commands by arm-and-hand signals. Every be given either before or during instruction in the battle H | 
va against Moves at double time, whether singly or in a group. formations and movements that are described herein. Men | 
irk’s Fifhiggmeted, men come to order arms and stay at attention. are to be rotated in different assignments until they know 

| avimmield training on varied terrain and at full combat’ dist every battle job in the unit. 

es is started as soon as commands, signals and move- When the unit or team is in firing formation 


emem bet 
pops hare 
: have a 
my tr Ops 
ore to the 
veartbreak 
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ere’s a preview of the new training circular Combat 
mations that supersedes part of Chapter 10,FM 22-5 | 
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leader gives the command or signals range (example: 600; 
battle sight), every man will set his sight. 

On the order commence firing every man, acting inde- 
pendently, will carefully and deliberately aim at an aiming 
point or target within the designated area, and he will fire, 
reload, and continue to fire until ordered to cease firing. To 
increase or decrease the rate of fire, the leader commands or 
signals fire faster or fire slower. 

When the commander gives the command or signal 
down, each man will drop to the prone position and move 
to cover. This signal may be given either when the team is 
at a halt or moving. 

The bayonet is fixed at any time when so ordered and is 
always fixed prior to an assault. 


Tue Riete Souap 


The rifle squad is composed of 12 men, each numbered, 
and forms three teams. 

No. 1 is the squad leader. 

Nos. 2 and 3 are scouts, and they form team ABLE. 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6 are the base of fire, and they form team 
BAKER. (No. 4 is the automatic rifleman; No. 5 the assistant 
automatic rie -man; and No. 6 the ammunition bearer. ) 

Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 are the maneuvering element, 
and they bees team CHARLEY. 

No. 12 is the assistant squad leader. 

The succession of command within each squad and team 
is always designated in advance. 


Formations 


There are two formations for the rifle squad: (1) squad 
column; and (2) as skirmishers, either right or left. 

Distances and intervals between men when deployed 
are variable. The squad leader may direct lesser or greater 
intervals and distances and men may vary their positions 
so as to take full advantage of cover and concealment. 
Bunching is to be avoided. 


Operations 


The squad leader places himself where he can best con- 
trol the battle action of his squad, and decide how he will 
use it next. Normally he commands the maneuver element 
while the assistant squad leader commands the base of fire. 
However, these assignments may be reversed. 

The assistant squad leader helps the squad leader control 
the squad and takes command when the squad leader is 
not there. In the approach to combat he normally keeps in 
rear of the squad. 

The scout team (ABLE) operates to the front or flanks of 
the squad. It is responsible for informing the squad leader 
about enemy locations, strength and disposition. This team 
usually becomes a part of the base of fire in the attack, but 
the situation may require the squad leader to order it 
to join the maneuver element (CHARLEY). 

The automatic rifle team (BaKER) is the base of fire. The 
squad leader directs it to ground suitable for delivering fire 
on the target. BAKER furnishes supporting and covering 
fire for CHARLEY. 

The squad attacks by fire and maneuver from any for- 
mation. After contact has been made with the enemy, every 
movement must be covered by fire. When ase signals the 
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presence of the enemy the squad leader esti: 






the z 4 
ation, tells the assistant squad leader what t nd 4 
gives his order for the attack. This includes ' : 
> 1) Direction of the enemy whether to the fron, 





front, left front or rear. 





Va 










»>2) Assignment of scouts CABLE) to either pagp 
CHARLEY. 
> 3) Location of BAKER. 
ENEMY 








ABLE 
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Figure 1. 
Rifle squad in approach march—squad column 
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.e of maneuver to include when to commence 
t fire, and signals. 
. lidation of positions and reorganization. 


ront eceives his instructions, the assistant squad 
is assigned to BAKER, moves the team to the 
BARR nated in the attack order and disposes his men 


y as to place the maximum of effective fire on 







drawal, the squad supports one team with 

1 successive locations until disengagement is 

1en he receives orders to withdraw, the squad 

his orders covering these points to his men: 

|) Location of the enemy. 

Plan of withdrawal, to include routes, successive 
tions, and details as to rate and distribution of 


2) Which team will furnish initial covering fire and 
where it will fire from. 

4) Time and route by which covering force will fall 
back. 


5) Designation of assembly area. 











After the orders are given the two leaders will take charge 
their teams and begin the withdrawal as planned. 

e squad leader is responsible for the security of his 
ad and when operating alone he will make provision 
security from surprise, observation, and enemy inter 
nce at the halt, in bivouac, or in combat (see FM 7-10). 


Qe 











Figure 3. 


Rifle squad in attack—teams forward. 


Approach March—Squad Column 


Figure | shows the rifle squad in the approach march— 
ad column. From any formation, the commands are: 
Squad column, 2. March. When this command is given, 
E, BAKER and CHARLEY arrange themselves as shown 
Figure 1. Distances and intervals depend on terrain 
ditions and enemy activity. In close terrain or at night 
p distances may be closed up. 


Approach March—As Skirmishers 


Figure 2 shows the rifle squad in the approach march—as 
skirmishers. From any formation, the commands are: | 
either Front; Right (left) front; or rear, 2. As Skirmishers, 
Right (left). When the command is given, ABLE stays in po- 
sition, CHARLEY moves to the direction indicated in the 
order, and BAKER moves to the opposite flank. The squad 
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Figure 2. 
Rifle squad in approach march—as skirmisherS right. 
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Figure 4. 
Rifle squad in the attack—Charley right. 


leader’s command of execution (either right or left) indi- 
cates the flank toward which cHar.ey will move. 


Attack—Teams Forward 


Figure 3 shows the rifle squad in attack—teams forward. 
From any formation the commands are: 1. either Front; 
Right (left) front; or rear, 2. Teams forward, 3. Baker there 
(pointing), 4 Able join Baker, cover Charley, 5. Charley 
follow me. At the commands 2, 3 and 4, BAKER and ABLE 
move to the indicated location under the assistant squad 
leader and form a base of fire. At the command 5, the 
squad leader leads cHarntey forward to a new position 
which is covered by the fire of apLe and Baker. When 
CHARLEY has commenced firing from this new position, 
BAKER moves forward to a new firing position. 


Attack—Charley Right 


Figure 4 shows the rifle squad in the attack—cHaRLEY 
right. (With the exception of the commands by the squad 
leader, the maneuver is the same if the movement is either 
to the right, right front, left, left front, or rear.) The squad 
being in any formation the commands are: 1. Front, 2. 
Charley, right, 3. Able and Baker, there (pointing), 4. 
Charley, follow me. 

At the commands 2 and 3, aBLe and BAKER move to the 
indicated location under the assistant squad leader, and es- 
tablish a base of fire. At command 4, the squad leader leads 
CHARLEY to envelop the enemy’s right flank under cover of 
the fire of ABLE and BAKER. 


Attack—Consolidation and Reorganization 
In consolidating a position and reorganizing after the 
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squad has seized an objective, the squad lead 
1. Consolidate, 2. Able, there (pointing), 3. 
(pointing), 4. Charley, there (pointing). At 
ABLE, BAKER and CHARLEY move to their de 
tions, take cover and prepare to defend the 
squad leader picks locations for his teams so that ‘| 
the squad position and all enemy routes of a 
it are covered by fire. If directed to do so, all 
The squad leader then checks his losses and the 
and reports the condition of ths squad to 
leader. He then prepares to defend his position 
the attack. 
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Aker, thy 
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W ithdrawal 


Figure 5 shows the rifle squad in withdrawal. From » 
formation the commands are: 1. Withdraw to there (pot 
ing), 2. Able and Baker, cover Charley, 3. Charley, folly 
me. ABLE and BAKER, under the assistant squad lee 
then cover CHARLEY with a base of fire while cnayg 
withdraws under the personal direction of the squad leat. 
When cuar.ey opens fire from the new position, or whe 
a signal comes from CHARLEY, the assistant squad ej 
handles the withdrawal of aBLE and BAKER. 


Advance by Individuals 


4 

At times it may be necessary for men to advance sing 5 
At such times, the squad or team leader indicates the obj 6 
tive and the man or men who are to make the movemajmp7 
On the signal forward each man then picks his route to} VI 


objective, and moves out taking advantage of all existn 
cover. The squad leader normally follows the first two 
three men in order to direct their advance and keep ox 
trol. The assistant squad leader stays behind to make x 
that the rest of.the squad follows in turn. 
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Rifle squad in the withdrawal. 
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Mmang 1 ; necessary to move the whole squad from squads to permit maneuver. Unless otherwise directed, 


er, the the leader commands: 1. Prepare to rush, squad columns keep a minimum of 75 yards apart. 

mand | At command 2 the men follow the squad The leader indicates the direction of deployment by 

ted log cl: necessary the squad leader may first com- pointing or moving in that direction. The base squad de 

ion, 7 d firing. The rush ends when the squad has ploys and faces in the indicated direction, and the other 

flanks he enemy or when the leader commands or squads move to their proper positions in the formation. The 

rach j al A rush may be made by the entire squad platoon deploys silently without confusion. 

n dip sien n of it, the leader indicating those who are The leader shows the direction of advance by pointing 

Uniti lpr and moving in that direction; or by designating prominent 

> lato h stage of an attack is the assault in which the terrain features or a magnetic azimuth; or by pointing out 

CONtinalllina c oying assault fire and hand-to-hand combat, to the leader of the base squad the route to be followed; or 

, y with the enemy. by a combination of the above. Where the platoon is going 

a Si Cea to advance in an assigned direction for a considerable time, 
[ne Rirte PLaToon the leader should give both a distant direction point and a 

From Oe |. al principles, sequence of instruction, and com- magnetic azimuth. 

‘© \POUE..ds for the platoon are in general the same as for the The center squad is the base squad, with the following 

"fol ad. ( or two squads may be used as the finding and exceptions 

lead no forces, with the other squad(s) as the maneuvering 1) Wh “— oe = ’ 

CHAR - > 1en the platoon is in platoon column or eche 











. a. fein f aS loned to the right or left rear, the leading squad is 
he platoon may use any olf the following formations: 
, OF Wha a s ’ the base squé ad. 
ad le, |) Column of threes. >2) When the platoon is deployed with two squads 
2) Column of twos. ; forward—one squad back, the right leading squad 
3) Platoon column (hgure 6). is the base squad unless otherwise indicated. 
4 ine of squads (figure 6). >3) When the platoon is in column of twos, the right 
ice singh 5 I wo squads forward. one squad back (figure 6). leading squad is the base squad. 
he chem 6) One squad forward, two squads back (figure 6). - 










nov Squads echeloned to the right or left rear. 


The platoon leader is responsible for conducting his pla- 
toon in combat. He places himself in a position where he 
can best control the actions of his platoon and make de 
cisions as to its further use. In the approach to combat, he 
normally keeps ahead of his platoon. In combat he nor 
mally commands the maneuvering element. 

The platoon sergeant helps the platoon leader control 
the platoon and assumes command when he is gone. He 
takes a position where he can best do this. In the approach 


ute t k 
I] exist 
rst two 
keep om 
make sy 


Vhen the platoon is deployed, any given squad may be 
her in squad column or as skirmishers. 
The platoon deploys with sufficient intervals between 





> to combat, he controls the forward movement of the squads 
$s \ as the platoon leader directs. He is responsible for contact 
Cl | ing the platoon leader for instructions on the conduct of 
a the platoon in battle. 
7 CURITY i e. *OSECURITY 
8] ; 


On : — | : 
> Cc) The platoon guide normally keeps to the rear of the pla 
i a toon in the approach march, and assists in its control. In the 
ny 2 attack he normally accompanies and assists the platoon 


leader in the control of the maneuvering element, or com- 
mands a second maneuvering element. 


OC Orr 


When contact is imminent, the platoon leader sends out 
scouts or a patrol. 























PLATOON COLUMN LINE OF SQUADS One messenger accompanies the platoon leader. The 
om o “ other should be available for use by the company com 
>) aN x mander. 
\ 3\ 
Y Y °, 5 \ oF } Approach March—Platoon Column 
aa Cc 2 ¢  *° Gg The platoon being in any formation, the command 
~ * hy Platoon Column (figure 6). 
—-/ foe ‘ x¥Oo 
( ) ae ee, At the command Platoon Column given by the platoon 
" leader, the base squad moves out in squad column, followed 
co in turn by the remaining squads. If the remaining squads 
TWO SQUADS FORWARD ONE SQUAD FORWARD are in line, they follow in order from the right. If necessary, 
a Lath aA squad leaders designate members of security patrols (figure 
Figure 6. 6) who move immediately to their proper places in the for 
Formations for the platoon. mation. - 
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In close terrain, or at night, distances may be closed and 
individual men follow in trace. 


Deployment Into Squad Columns 


For line of squad columns the command is Line of Squad 
Columns, 75 Cor other) Paces (figure 6). 

From column of twos, at the command Line of Squad 
Columns, 75 Paces, the base squad moves in squad column 
to the front or in the direction the platoon leader indicates. 
The squad on the left of the base squad moves in squad 
column to a position approximately 75 paces to the left of 
the base squé ad. The rear og ad moves in squé ad column to 
a position approximately 75 paces to the right of the base 
squad. 

From column of threes, at the command Line of Squad 
Column, 75 Paces, the base squad moves in squad column 
to the front, or in the direction the platoon leader indicates. 
The right and left squads move in squad column to po- 
sitions approxim ately 5 paces to the right and left, Te- 
spectively, of the base squad. 

From platoon column, at the command Line of Squad 
Columns, 75 Paces, the base squad moves in squad column 
to the front, or in the direction the platoon leader indicates. 
The second and third squads move in squad column 
to positions approximately 75 paces to the right and left, 
re spectively, of the base squad. 

To go from platoon column to ge columns with one 
squad back, at the commands 1. Squad Columns, 2. 
Center Cor other), Squad Back, the other two squads move 
in squad column to the right and left so as to march in the 
direction the platoon leader indicates with about 75 paces 
interval. The center Cor other designated) squad follows 
the leading squads in squad column at about 75 paces. If 
the leading squads are halted by the platoon leader, the 
center (or other designated) squad moves to the rear if 
necessary to gain its position (figure 6). 

To go from platoon column to squad columns with one 
squad forward, at the commands 1. Squad Column, 2. 
Center Cor other Squad Forward, the center Cor other 
designated squad moves in squad column to the front or 
in the direction the platoon leader indicates. The other 
two squads move in squad column to the right and left 
until about 75 paces apart, and follow the base or leading 
squad at about 75 paces. If the base squad is halted by the 
platoon leader, the other two squads move to the rear if 
necessary to gain their positions (figure 6). 

In executing a formation with two squads forward—one 
squad back, or one squad forward—two squads back (figure 
6) from column of threes, the center squad is usually desig- 
nated as the forward or rear squad. 

Envelop Right (Left) 

The may being in any formation (figure 7) the com- 
mands are 1. Front (Right Front), (Left Front), (Rear), 2 
Envelop Rich (Left), 3. First Squad, There (pointing), 4. 
Second and Third Squads, Follow me. 

At the command First Squad, There (pointing), the 
first squad moves at once to the designated location and 
establishes a base of fire. 

At the command, Second and Third Squads, Follow Me, 
the platoon leader leads the second and third squads around 
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Figure 7. 
Rifle platoon in the attack—envelop right. 





to the right Cleft) to envelop the enemy’s left (right 

The platoon guide accompanies the maneuver elemen: mM 

assist the platoon leader in control. ft 
The platoon sergeant normally controls the base of fx 











Pincers 


The platoon being in any formation (figure 8) 
commands are |. Front (Right Front) (Left Front) (Rer 
2. Pincers, 3. First Squad, There (pointing), 4. Se 
Squad, Right, 5. Third Squad, Left. 

At the command First Squad, There (pointing 
first squad moves at once to the designated locati 
establishes a base of fire. 

At the commands, Second Squad Right, Third Squu 
Left, the platoon leader leads the second squad to envet 
the enemy’s left flank and the platoon guide leads the tht 
squad to envelop the enemy’s right flank. 

The platoon sergeant controls the base of fi 





Consolidation of Position and Reorganization 





The platoon oe seized an objective, the plat 
leader commands, 1. Consolidate, 2. First Squad, Tl 
(pointing), 3. Saul Squad, There Citta 4. Th 
Squad, There (pointing). 

At these commands each squad takes up the 
dicated by the platoon leader prepared to defi 
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Figure 8. 


Rifle platoon in the attack—pincers. 


cks losses and ammunition, and reports to the 
der. 

he platoon leader reports the condition of the platoon to 
company commander, and prepares to defend the po- 
n or continue the attack. 


Withdrawal 


platoon being in any combat formation, the com- 
ds are 1. Withdraw, to There (pointing), 2. First, 
md Third Squads, in Turn, 3. First Squad, Fol- 
Me. Squads may be withdrawn in any order. 

At the command First Squad, Follow Me, the platoon 
ler conducts the first squad to the new position and 
tblishes a base of fire to cover the withdrawal of the 
nd and third squads. 

At the proper time—usually when the first squad opens 
from the new position— —the platoon sergeant orders the 
md squad to withdraw under cover of the fire from the 
t and third squads. When the second squad has reached 
rear position, the platoon sergeant leads the third squad 
he rear, care being taken not to mask the fire of squads 
the new position. 


ne 
ie 


and 


Vhen fire is not opened from the new positon a flare or 
t signal is given the platoon sergeant to withdraw the 
pnd and third squads. 

As an alternate method for withdrawal the commands are 
Vithdraw, to There (pointing), 2. Bakers Cover With- 
val, 3. All Squads, Less Bakers, 4. Follow me. 

At the commands 1.Withdraw, to There (pointing), 2. 
ers Cover Withdrawal, the Baker teams, under the 
mand of the platoon sergeant, stay in position and 
er by fire the withdrawal of the remainder of the pla 


At the commands 3. All Squads Less Bakers, 4. Follow 
, the platoon leader leads the remainder of the platoon 
€ new position and, if practicable, establishes a base of 
B to cover the withdrawal of the BaKER teams. 

At th 
oon 


proper time—usually when the remainder of the 
ens fire from the new position—the platoon ser- 
lraws the BAKER teams, care being taken not to 
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mask the fire of the remainder of the platoon. Each BAKER 
team rejoins its squad. 

When fire is not opened from the new position, a flare 
or other signal is given the platoon sergeant to withdraw 
the BAKER teams. 


Assemble 











To assemble the platoon, the leader signals or commands 
Assemble, 


to be made. 


and points to the place where the assembly 1S 
The platoon assembles in column of three. 


Advance 


[he leader, assisted by the second-in-command, directs 
the advance of the platoon. To advance individual squads, 
he signals Forward to the squad leaders concerned, leaving 
the method to them. As an alternate procedure, he may go 
to the squad leaders concerned, or assemble them, and give 
them direct oral orders. He may send the order by his 
second-in-command or messenger. 

To cause the entire platoon to rush, the leader commands 
Follow Me, and springs forward, leading the platoon to 
the new position. 









Antiaircraft Deployment 


Being in column of threes, at the announcement or sig 
nal Plane(s) Front (Right, Left, or Rear), the right squad 
moves to the right at top speed. The leading and rear men 
of the right squad move about ten paces and the center man | 
about fifty paces. Other men of the right squad go to such 





















distances that, when halted, the squi ad forms a rough semi 


circle. The left squad moves to the left in a like manner. 









































































Figure 9. | 
Plateon antiaircraft deployment. 

















ENVELOP RIGHT 














Figure 10. 
Arm-and-hand signals. 
















The members of the center squad take interval between 
the right and left squads, even-numbered men to the right, 
and odd-numbered men to the left (figure 9). 

In column of twos, the same method is used, the right 
column deploying to the right, and the left column deploy- 
ing to the left. 

In deployment against air attacks, men upon halting take 
the antiaircraft firing position, facing the approaching air- 
planes. 

Being deployed to meet an air attack, if it is desired to 
continue the march without assembling on the road, squad 
columns are formed and the march continued off the road. 










Security 

When the platoon initially deploys into an approach 
march formation, squads automatically send out front and 
flank security elements as shown in figure 6. The base 
squad furnishes the leading security ins, 

After security patrols have taken their positions, they 

continue to perform the same missions regardless of changes 
in the platoon formation, until the action or maneuver is 
completed. When the command is given for the platoon to 
reorganize, security elements rejoin their squads. There- 
after, when the platoon again moves out, security elements 
again must be sent out. 
Hi | The platoon leader varies the size and disposition of se- 
curity elements according to the enemy situation and the 
ground. Patrols normally operate at distances much greater 
than those shown, in order to protect the platoon from sur- 
prise rifle fire. , ° 

Security patrols watch the leader of the nearest squad 
for signals. 

In the attack, the leading security element normally be- 
comes part of the base of fire. Flank security patrols auto- 
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matically move forward and adjust their posit 
the flanks of the base of fire and the maneuv: 
during the attack. 
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ADDITIONAL ARM-AND-HaNp Sicn 





In addition to the arm-and-hand signals 
FM 22-5, the following signals will be used | 
platoons (figures 10 and 11). 

Ase. Clasp hands in front of the body 
height, elbows level with the shoulders. 

Baker. Raise one arm and place the clench 
of the head (helmet), palm to the front, elboy 

Cuarcey. Raise both arms and place both | 
of the head (helmet), one on top of the othe 
down and elbows to the sides. 

Cover THE ApvaNnce (WirHprawaL) O; 
Commence Firing. Following any order for a moveme 
or maneuver, this signal automatically indicates that q 
designated squad (team) is to cover the movement 
remaining squads (teams) by fire. 

Enve.torp Ricut (Lerr). Face toward the enemy » 
raise the right Cleft) arm, fist closed, laterally until by 
zontal, swing the arm to the front in a hooking fashion 
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Teams Forwarp. Face in the desired direction of p 
ment. Raise one arm, holding the elbow at shoulder heigh 
with the clenched fist held at the shoulder, palm dy 
Thrust the closed fist forward from the shoulder until 
arm is fully extended, and repeat this motion until 4 
signal is understood. 

Pincers. Signal Envelop Right and Left simultaneoug 

Conso.ipate. Hands clasped behind the head, ely 
thrust back and on line with shoulders. 

Wiruprawat-. Signal Out of Action CFM 22-5) chapa 
11, par. 315), and point to the rear. 



















TEAMS FORWARD CONSOLIDATE 
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Figure 11. 


Arm-and-hand signals. 
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their first battle of this war—the invasion of Sicily—men of the 45th Division got their news first-hand—from the 45th 
ision News, which also accompanied them on the subsequent invasions of Italy and southern France. These three infantry- 
of the Thunderbird division were cleaning their rifles during a lull in the swift conquest of Sicily in the summer of 1943. 


GI Newspaper 


By Sergeant Don Robinson 


NIT NEWSPAPERS, which seem to thrive while the chatty, humorous, full of information, and thoroughly 
anizations are preparing for combat in the States, have American, can be of greatest service. 


abit of withering and dying just at the time they could Brass hats of the 45th Infantry Division, an organization 1 
of most help to the men of the ccmmand—when the which has had its own newspaper almost continuously sinc: uf 
ht goes into action overseas. late 1940, recognized this fact, and despite difficulties of 


a. Vhen the men are in training, they ordinarily have some fered, ordered the 45th Division News staff to prepare for 
ess to civilian newspapers, movies, passes to town, and the difficult undertaking of publishing in a foreign theater. 
er diversions. When they are lying in their foxholes in Preparations consisted of trimming down, almost ex 
y, France, or on some Pacific island they may receive clusively. One man was dropped from the staff to make 
llian new spapers two months old, movies may be shown the staff more compact. Equipment was discarded until only 

them ox casionally when they are in rest areas, and passes TBA individual equipment, a couple of typewriters and 
| be t foreign towns that generally intensify homesick- cameras remained. 
. The staff, not knowing in what theater they would bx 
ts when a unit is in combat that a unit newspaper, expected to publish, disregarded all preconceived notions 
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of newspapering, and made no mental preparations. Five 
newspapermen merely determined to publish the best paper 
they could under whatever circumstances they might find 
themselves. 

The 45th’s first landing was in Sicily, with its news- 
paper's instructions limited to “get out a paper.” It was 
important that no limits were placed on the movements of 
the staff, and they were not required to live at division head- 
quarters and make regular reports. Division headquarters 
gave a free hand. 

Right after Vittoria had been taken, two EM of the 
staff found a sraall, ancient printshop, gauged its capacity, 
and by D plus three had produced a two-page, printed news- 
paper, which is now a collector's item. 
ter—but not much later—the paper moved to the 
center of the island, where a larger shop was able to pro 
duce a four-page paper of small format. In Palermo, where 
engraving Facilities were available, and despite the fact 
that the roof had been blown off the shop and it was still 
afire from incendiaries, the News went back to its full 
U. S. size and its weekly schedule of printing. 

For more than a year our paper has been appearing in a 
variety of sizes and shapes in Italy and France. It has been 
published in eight cities, using nine print shops—of which 
only one had completely escaped the damages war can in- 
flict. 

The secret of keeping the paper coming is simply de- 
termination to get out a paper in some form, no matter what 
happens. While the first paper in Vittoria was being pre- 
red two members of the staff had been erroneously in- 
ormed that two others had been killed in action; while the 
two “dead” men had heard the other two had ventured too 
far forward and were prisoners. 

Engravings seemed an impossibility, but on hand were 
some cartoons on the Sicilian campaign by staff artist Bill 
Mauldin, now of The Stars and Stripes. Bill hitch-hiked to 
Palermo, found a bombed-out engraver, set up his shop in 
a chicken coop, and procured zinc from the inside lining 
of an unused coffin so that his cartoons might appear! 

The staff also was charged with delivery of the news- 
papers, and had absolutely no transportation. Members of 
the staff put the papers into old ration boxes, got out on the 
highways and hitch-hiked to division units—sometimes as 
far as seventy miles. 

In Salerno, when the division pitched into the Italian 
campaign, the situation seemed almost hopeless. There was 
no eacicier in the town. The city was being shelled. No 
undamaged plant was available. 

Two plants were used. One had the roof blown off and 
all the types upset. In the other no presses were in working 
condition. Type was set in one plant, carried through the 
narrow alleys to the other shop, and there copies were run. 
Italian labor turned the mammoth fly-wheel by hand. Three 
revolutions were required to print a single copy, and the 
run took ten hours because work had to stop when it rained 
into the roofless building. But here the small paper was is- 
sued twice a week. 

These were the mechanical difficulties alone. Week after 
week the reporters ranged through the division, picking 
up the stories of battle and adventures that the GI wanted 
to tell. Pictures were taken and means found to convert 












































them into engravings. The doings of the Infantry 4 
had first priority. Special articles were written for the », 
mostly on postwar employment prospects, by Mau 
McNeil, Lee Wood, and others. 

When good printing facilities were found in Naples 
News splurged on a four-color edition for Christmg 
quadrupled its press run so that every man in the diy 
might have one. 

On the division’s anniversary overseas, 30,000 cop; 
a “Pony Anniversary Edition,” small enough to fit inp 
letter home, were prepared to chronicle the divigg 
achievements of the year. 

The paper is an important part of the division, and » 
than one man has credited it with a share in building 4 
45th’s spirit as a fighting unit. 

Meanwhile, two other units, encouraged by the 44 
success, attempted to launch unit newspapers. Both J 
tempts failed. In one instance only one newspaperman) 
assigned to the project; in the other—none. Command 
the staff tied to its apron strings, insisting that the staf 
at the CP and commute to the print shops where dy 
supervision is needed at all times. After a few editions bx 
papers quietly folded. 

In one case the staff was closely tied to Special Senig 
and in the middle of work on an edition were sometin 
required to stop and to assist in athletic programs, or sey 
to show movies. Kept under close supervision, the staff fald 
to develop the initiative and ingenuity necessary to wres 
with the problems that confronted them. And, as the py 
was only a part-time job for them, they easily gave it up! 
full time Special Service work. 

It's hard to say what the News staff would have done 
the Pacific. Perhaps it might have based itself far back of 
lines on an island that had printing facilities, and issued 
large monthly instead of atterhpting weekly and biwed 
publication. (Once for a lon riod the staff commu 
regularly to the Anzio beachhead by LST and LCI. 

It might have supplemented its monthly printed iss 
with daily mimeographed bulletins. But it probably wod 
not, if any means of printing a paper were available, hi 
contented itself solely with a mimeographed paper. 

Mimeographs remind the GI of official bulletins, ord 
and circulars. Field mimeographing is difficult to read, 
illustrations cannot be clearly reproduced. Only 3! 
copies can be run, and these have a way of sticking to q 
fingers of CP persorinel, seldom reaching the line sold 
And in 7- or 8-point type, much more material may be 
cluded in a printed paper—an important factor if you pl 
to carry news of the individual members of the comma 

But if all attempts to produce a printed newspaper fail 
the News would mimeograph its newspapers, putting 
the largest, finest paper possible under the circumstanes 
and watching for its chances to go back to printing agi 

The success or failure of a GI newspaper in the held & 
pends upon the resourcefulness and sincerity of the s# 
and the understanding, confidence and coéperation of & 
officers in command. 

And a successful GI newspaper, fulfilling the dem 
for both world news and human interest news of mem 
of the command, can become a favorable morale fact 
second only to letters from home. 
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by G. V.) 


this, as the book brings out, is that many changes have oc 
curred in the man hisneoll and also many changes have 
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we d ne of help over and beyond specific assistance in getting 




























itable job. It has been written with the knowledge that 
y of the more than a million men and women who 
e already returned to civilian life from the Service have 
serious personal problems to overcome—not just the 
blems of finding a reasonably good job, but the problems 
tting into the civilian world again. These are the same 
lems that face the soldier and sailor returning to home 
t any war. In this war the main difference is simply 
of tremendous numbers. 


inted issu 
ably wou 


ilable, hz 


per 

a odqmpome sixty experts in psychological matters have helped 
© read, nlm this book, and so have a number of men with combat 
nly a fammperience. Many of the same persons helped with the 
king to tmier book, Psychology for the Fighting Man. The aim 


Psychology for the Returning Serviceman is to make 
ilable in plain language to all who will eventually return 
ivilian life everything helpful that psychologists know 
erything learned so far in this war as well as every- 
g that can be drawn from the great body of past psy 
logical knowledge. 


line soldie 
may be 
if you pl 
’ command 
yaper fa ee 
putting A 
umstancfimm he soldier or sailor returning from the Service usually 
several adjustments to make and these are often much 
der to make than perhaps he had realized they would 
There is not only the need to find work again; the 
ming serviceman must to a large extent fit into a new 
, rather than simply returning to an old familiar exist- 
wher he is perfectly at home again. The reason for 


Psychol 1 the Returning Serviceman. Prepared by a Committee of 
ational Research Council. Washington and New York: The Infantry 
1 and Penguin Books, Inc., 1945. 256 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
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usually occurred at home. The man himself has been 
through cenienie that in most cases have affected him 
deeply. Two or three million young men will actually have 
‘grown up” in the Service; they will have entered practi 
cally as boys and, regardless of whether they will have had 
combat experience or not, they will return as mature men 

Psychology for t 
cover every change, every prob lem that any number of men 
will have to meet. There is a chz apter on “Choosing a 
Job,” in which it is correctly assumed that large numbers of 
men will be looking for a job for the first time in their 
lives, and that others in large numbers will be not too sure 
that their old work will be what they now want to do 
Special experience in the Army or Navy may have fitted 
them better for some other kind of work. This chapter 
and the next, which helps a man determine his own skills 
and aptitudes, should assist any man to think more clearly 
about his future work. 

In these chapters about work and jobs no attempt is 
made to discuss the actual job situation of the future, more 
than to say that this time government authorities, industry, 
and labor, and still other groups are giving the most earnest 
study to that big problem. The psychological help in these 
chapters applies to any man considering any job. 

Family matters are considered at some length in the 
three chapters on “Getting Married,” “Returning to Your 
Wife,’ and “Raising a Family.” There has been much 
study by psychologists and psychiatrists of these intimate 

matters in the past. This section forms a very practical and 
helpful part of the book, since it applies to some extent 
to nearly every returning man. 


he Returning Serviceman attempts to 
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In the chapter on citizenship there is an explanation of 
why men form groups—for both social and practical reasons. 
And there are suggestions to the returning serviceman 
about the importance to him of considering seriously what 
he may want to do in the peacetime battles of progress. 
At the same time he is told that he doesn’t have to be a 
“joiner” to be a good citizen and that if he does want to 
work with groups his contribution as an American ought 
not to be one of a sheep-like follower but that of a man 
who makes up his own mind. This chapter also suggests 
to the returning Serviceman that he himself has much to 
contribute to the thought of his country—that out of combat 
experience especially he can bring back a clearer view of 
what really matters in life. 

There is a brief chapter on social conflict which points 
out the chief causes of prejudice. There are chapters on 
“Getting Well” and “Building Up” for men whose road 
back to health after illness or wounds is a long one. There 
are similar chapters for the man who has had neuro- 
psychiatric trouble. Combat nerves and the special prob- 
lems of the returned prisoner of war are treated in separate 
chapters. There are also chapters for the man who has lost 
his eyesight or hearing and for the man who has lost a limb 
or who has suffered an injury to his nervous system. These 
chapters all contain the best practical advice available. 

In a brief concluding chapter the point is again made 
that the returning Serviceman can make a large contribu- 
tion to his country in peacetime as well as in wartime— 
that, for the most part, he will bring back a broader deeper 
conception of himself and his country than many at home 
will have attained—that perhaps he can make his years of 
service in at least one sense, the “best years of his life.” 

There will be many other books meant to help the re- 
turning Serviceman—a number have already appeared. 
Some have taken the attitude that the country itself (as a 
civilian group) faces tremendous problems of adjustment. 
And some of the things that have been written take the 
view that a way must be found to turn the returning 


When the Red Army Attacks a City 


By MAJOR Q 


Ie RED ARMY has had much experience and success in 
offensive operations against heavily fortified towns and 
cities. Their military authors and correspondents have dis- 
cussed these operations from time to time and this article is 
based on miscellaneous material which has appeared re- 
cently in the Russian press. 
Lieutenant Colonel V. Kravtsov in an article “Offensive 
Operations Against Large, Heavily Fortified Cities” says 
“fighting for large, heavily fortified cities is one of the most 
difficult forms of offensive action, and therefore calls for 
methods quite different from those used in ordinary opera- 
tions in the field.” 
Russian combat experience leaves no doubt that in Ger- 
man hands modern cities are particularly well adapted to 































Serviceman back to exactly the same kind 
those who have not been privileged to serve 
forces—that the country must completely 
war experience of many millions of men an 
my opinion this idea, if it were conceivab! 
holds a great danger. For it embodies the thought thar 
United States must again turn away from any fy! 
sideration of the military—a thought which | tele 
very long step toward national suicide. But ten mj 
men and women with an average of several years of , 
experience are not going to become what they would, 
been if there had been no war. Their experience is grin 
have a tremendous effect on the nation as a hole. Ite 
be an effect of great value to the country. That Valy 
likely to be highest if the people in the United § 
do their full share in adjusting themselves to the return 
Serviceman and in giving him every possible assistang 
making his own adjustments. 
Both adjustments require the fullest consideration of 
psychological problems involved. In fact, they are psy 
logical problems. Psychology for the Returning Service 
shows these problems to the returning man himself in ind 
and simple words. The citizens of the country who ly 
not been in the armed services need to know all they 
about what faces the soldier and the sailor when he om 
back. It is far more a matter of their understanding 
situation from the viewpoint of the Serviceman than i 
of seeing the problems from their own side. The dur 
the nation is to understand those who are returning a 
doing the job the nation required of them. So far, ? 
chology for the Returning Serviceman is the one beck 
which a sincere collective effort has been made to pre 
this viewpoint. | 
The authors and publishers of Psychology 
turning Serviceman realize that their work may well» 
revision and in the book they say that suggestions : 
welcome from any source and ask that they be sent to! 


publishers’ address. 
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repelling tank attacks. For with a minimum expend 
of time and effort the suburban and factory areas, with & 
ramified railroad lines, viaducts, railway fills, bridg 
switchyards, and so on can be turned into serious ban 
to armored units. Large solid factory buildings offer 
and protection to artille ery and antitank crews who are" 
safeguarded from damage even by heavy shells. An 
on a fortified city is mainly an infantry job. 

The Russians hold that in order to _— a strong 
held city infantry units must be organized into com 
formations different from those they normally 
The infantry must fight and maneuver in sma! and 
isolated groups, and for that reason aviation and artilld 
cannot lend the infantry the kind of support common 
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[he German approach defenses at Riga 
aly strong, and Red armor was greatly ham 
ity’s outskirts. In order to break up the de 
a ding the main approaches to the city the 
\ ed large masses of small combat teams each 


PeTSOq 
the am 


tralize 
vomen ¢ 


ht the tars and two or three light machine guns. 
‘ full. managed to penetrate and fight within the 
lieve ¢ ( defenses. They concentrated on wiping out 
en mil uscades and similar strong points which had 
ars of ¢ ted or neutralized by the Russian artillery. 
vould hy tant cities taken by the Red Army have been 
is poi several fortified lines designed to guard the 
ole. It iches. These lines have varied in number and 
at vahp t Kharkov there were five to seven lines pro- 
ited Sod city. At Riga there were similar perimeter de 
© retun ., and the lines were skillfully constructed by engineers 
ssistane fms to take advantage of the many swamps, rivers, forests, 
7 lakes. The outer lines consisted of several rows ot 
tion of dmmpches studded with concrete as well as armored pillboxes 
are ps ch the Russians have nicknamed “crabs.” Each line of 
Servicomlmmpches was covered with barbed wire. Antitank traps, 
self ind bombs and mine fields were — with these ob 
whol les. Within the city proper the Germans did a thorough 
1] thers of reinforcing building walls, bricking and cementing 
n he cone cellar and first-floor windows, and constructing special 
anding amme’s £0 cellar entrances, and so on. 
» than tVarsaw was protected by two very strong fortified lines 
‘he dun out in semicircle, one inside the other. The first line 
ining zaqgmman at the town of Ostrow-Mazowiecki to the north, and 
0 far, Mg through Siedlce, some 54 miles to the east, ending at 
ne book lin on the south. The second line started at the Vistula 
» to premmpve and below Praga, and locked itself around that 
prsaw suburb. Between these fortified perimeters were 
for the i™mmerous intermediary defense lines made up of hun 
y well nammeds of individual strong points, fire nests and pillboxes. 
restions he German tactics for defending fortified cities on the 
sent to Mmstern front have been threefold: 


First, there is a stubborn delaying action on the outer 
ense perimeters for the purpose of inflicting the heaviest 
sible losses on the opposing forces before they reach the 
area. 
[ l Secondly, the defensive obstacles become more formid- 
Y -and the defense is more violent and intense as the op 
ing forces push their way into the suburbs and city. 
Thirdly, the Germans make use of mobile reserves. 
se troops are used to strengthen weak sectors. 





Vilno is a very important railway and road junction and 
refore was of great strategical importance when the Ger- 
ns defended it last July. The enemy made a desperate at 
ipt to hold this town of 215,000 (1941 population). 
ven after the Russians had surrounded the city the 
mans made further attempts to stave off defeat. Para- 
tists, in groups of two to three hundred, were dropped 
the encircled city. Their casualties were high and they 
ed to save the city. According to a Red Army officer w ho 
Inessed the German air attempt, one out of every four of 
parachutists was injured in the process of landing. One 
sian war correspondent estimated that almost half of 
nd artilie German paratroops were killed in the air. 

\mmon he Soviet press said the landing casualties were so ex- 
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tremely high because the parachutists got fouled in tele 
phone and telegraph wires, were stranded on towers and 
roofs, and were shot as they descended. Many were killed 
or badly injured as they smashed against building corners. 

The combination of decimation in the course of landing, 
the discordant pattern of the street fighting already going 

on, plus their separation by the city buildings, never gave 
the surviving parachutist a chance to do much in the way 
of organization. The German ground troops were now 
getting food and ammunition from aircraft which flew 
over at night. Despite all these measures Red Army forma 
tions captured the city after five days of fighting. 

While they do not have a set tactical formula, the Rus 
sians classify the methods by which a strong point can be 
taken in two cate gories. 

The first is maneuver. Because in a city the enemy 
strength is more or less concentrated the Russian formations 
generally look for a chance to use an outflanking maneuver 
so as to cut the German garrison off from support. Examples 
of this kind of an operation are the battles that led to the 
trapping of German units in Lwow, Brest, Vitebsk, Wilno, 
and Bobruisk. The Soviet tank-cavalry teams very often 
play a leading réle in such maneuvers with the infantry 
taking over the final assault on the city. However it is not 
always possible to maneuver this way for often natural 
barriers (rivers, a sea, mountains or lakes.) may deny the at 
tacking force opportunity to maneuver and outflank a city 
Warsaw and Riga are two examples. 

Frontal attack is the other method. Here the effectiveness 
of this kind of an assault depends of course on firepower. 
Air, artillery, and infantry reconnaissance must establish 
the location and dispositions of the German artillery, anti 
tank batteries, and the general fire control system. Then, 
say the Russians, it becomes necessary to build up your own 
fire “power in order to eventually neutralize and destroy the 
enemy defenses. The Red Army places great store in well 
organized and rehearsed assault infantry groups. The Rus 
sians deem these rehearsals indispe nsable if a frontal attack 
is to succeed and we constantly read in the Russian press 
of Red troops going through mock attacks in preparation 
for the real thing. 

In addition to the many normal handic: aps of a frontal 
attack the enemy gets the added advantage of being able to 
bring in reinforcements—which is another reason why the 
Russians always try to isolate a city before making the final 
assault. At Sevastopol, Melitopol, and a Zaporoshye, Red 
Army units were forced to make costly frontal attacks but 
at Sevastopol the reconnaissance was extremely thorough 
and every possible means was used to map the enemy de 
fenses in detail. Here the Russian artille ry played the domi 
nant role in breaking the fortifications so as to allow the 
infantry to fight inward. Only the excellent reconnaissance 
which preceded the attack brought success at Sev: astopol. 

The Russians sum up by saying that once within the 
outer defenses of a city the attacker will find his maneuver 
ability more and anore restricted, and enemy re sistance in 
creasing. Urban defenses are far stronger than ordinary 
field fortifications, and it is harder to spot enemy positions 
in suburban areas. Frontal attack, as opposed to maneuver, 
takes a lot of time and must be methodical. A frontal attack 
will fail unless the preparation for it is extremely thorough. 
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ist Combat Infantry Band 
The Ist Combat Infantry Band, made up entirely of In 


fantry bandsmen who have seen combat service, is now 
touring the United States. The members of the band come 
from many different combat units from every war theater. 

The first formal appearance of the band was in Wash- 
ingtcn on January 22 when it presented a fine program of 
military, classical and swing music and several chorus num- 
bers, with emphasis on Infantry from beginning to end. 
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Every member of the Infantry serving anyw} «re woul 
proud of the Ist Combat Infantry Band and 11s wor} ; 
could see it. It will undoubtedly help still further 
the people of the United States realize the | igh ian 
the Infantry in the fighting forces. 4 
The whole tone of the band’s performance in \Vx4. 
ton was right for the Infantry. There were licht mal 
mixed in with the serious music in good proportion, 
there was not the slightest touch in the whole program { 
the theme music “The Infantry—Kings of +! High 
on, or in any of the words of the master of ceremonies y 
would have seemed overdone or absurd to the [nfan; fantree 
overseas. Some Army entertainment programs that \, 
been put on here at home during the war have had a hay 
sound— er became they contained too 1 nach of 


cial radio programs. But the Ist Combat tea Band 
not doing its job that way. And it will be reminding » 
lions of Americans, before its job is done, of what the} 
fantry is, what it does, what it always stands { 

ee ae 
The Fifth Army, the Infantry, and Combat Rotation 


In an address before the House of Representati 


January 18, 1945, Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, Congresswong 


from Connecticut, said in part: 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the members of the House MMi 
tary Affairs Committee, I recently visited the Europ: 
Mediterranean theaters of war. . . on such a long t 
taken in such a short time—five weeks—we could no{ 
more than sample these Herculean endeavors. Neverh 
less, . . . the sampling we made was comprehensiv 

* * * 


And | think I may add that none of us yearns to pr 
suggestions on future military tactics or strategy. We ha 
seen what prodigies General Marshall and the Allied H 
Command have accomplished on seven oceans and in ft 
continents, without them. We are content to leave dis 
sions of strategy to the Allied High Command and wt 
armchair Napoleons and the chaise longue Joans of A 

Admittedly, it is impossible to distribute grateful pu 
over war theaters so widespread. . . . Nevertheless, ta 
I would like to single out one group of men for your § 
cial consideration. That group is the American Fifth Am 
in Italy. 

* * - 

So, as historians figure things, the great saga of this g 
American Army began on September 9 [1943] at 3 
the morning when it landed at Salerno on the west 
of Italy, on a lovely beach, fringed with the ancient 1 


of Greek temples, called Paestum. 
* a * 
The Salerno landing was, in military jargon, a: rie 
risk. That is to say, it was a great gamble thought to 


necessary at the time, . . . And unlike the Sicilian an 
Salerno did not catch the enemy by surprise. The G 
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Fifth at Salerno in force. In the hellish melee 
ead it was, as Winston Churchill said, “touch 
lay three to seven.” 
‘id's eves were focused on the course of this 
he loss of which would imperil the whole of 
strategy. But in the terrible days that followed 
e suddenly clear which made Salerno for the 
y rate, the most significant European battle 
did War No. 2. That fact was that the Infantry was 
“the queen of battle.” For there, at Salerno, the In- 
vman, the rifleman, the “dogface” as he is wont to call 
lf. came into his own. Once again, as always through- 
the history of war since rifles were invented, the In 
ry became the key to victory. 
On the ninth day the Germans began to retreat. . . . 
wt all that was bloody past, was bloody prologue for 
k's Fifth. With the taking of Naples, there began in 
earnest the Calvary of the Fifth, via Dolorosa: the 
to Rome. 
* * * 
he boot of Italy is quilled with mountain peaks, like a 
upine. Towering on all sides was an insane jumble of 
t lashed, snow-blanketed ranges, peppered with strong- 
entrenched, easily defended enemy artillery posts. 
rad of Clark, the road to Rome threaded through nar- 
winding valleys that soon became quagmires of mud. 
his mud, up these snowy mountains, tanks and trucks 
ed with incredible difficulty. Often they could not 
e at all. Even that prodigious little contraption, the 
>, was sometimes balked and gave way to the little 
jan mule. And sometimes the mule gave way to man, 
on slippery mountain sides where even mules could 
climb, Mark’s men clambered with heavy pack boards. 
e men of the Fifth ate and lived and slept in that moun- 
snow and valley mud. . . . 
but by October'15°. . . the Fifth had crossed the tortu- 
and swollen Volturno. This maddening stream doubles 
tedoubles upon itself so often that one G.I. could 
hfully say to me later: “All I ever seemed to be doing 
one whole month was w ading across the Volturno.” 
But now, as the Germans installed themselves on the 
ter line, the Fifth’ began to slog along, three miles a 
k. It was a muddy, bloody grind. In those days no doubt 
e of their-Officers often reflected that in all history 
e had never been taken from the south. But they took 
rt, also remembering that the great Hannibal himself 
been hurled back from Paestum and Salerno—which 
tk Clark had not been. 
Now how many mountains had the dogfaces 
bed up and down, digging out Krauts, as it were, by 
hd? No matter; there was always one more mountain 


the other side. 
* * * 


but today the Fifth fought in a valley. Is a valley of the 
nnines any better to fight in than the Apennines them- 
es? Not this valley where they fought. For although it 

called the Liri Valley on the map, it soon became 
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known to the world as the “Valley of the Purple Heart,” 
so great were the casualties taken there. And there, at the 
valley's end lay the mountain bastion of Monte Cassino, 
the linch- pin in the Gustav Line. 

On January 16 the epic battle for Cassino began. And 
on January 22 a new element of the Fifth received its ter 
rible baptism of fire at Anzio. 


* > » 


As days—no, months—wore by, many Americans on the 
homefront began to complain of a failure of American gen 
eralship, or found fault with our weapons, the training of 
our troops, blamed those in the highest places in Wash 
ington for not delivering more men and material to this only 
live European theater of war. . . . Nevertheless, throughout 
all the complaints our sympathy and admiration and praise 
of Clark’s Infantry—the queen of battle—and for the men 
who protected and served the queen, the Air Force, Artil 
lery, Engineers, Signal, Ordnance, and Supply, remained 
endlessly and richly eloquent. If some thought Clark’s men 
martyrs to faulty strategy, or a breakdown in the supply 
systems, all thought them heroes whom we would never, 
no never, cease to extoll, while radio time, newspaper 
space, and breath remained to us. 

The truth about Anzio and Cassino was simple. Secre- 
tary of War Stimson stated half of it two and one-half 
months after the Anzio landing when he said, “The simple 
fact is that the Germans stopped us.” The other half of the 
truth was still the best held secret of the war: Cross Chan 
nel was only a few months off, and the lesson learned at 
Palermo and Salerno and Anzio itself was—do it with 
enough. And enough for Cross Channel meant, alas, 
something less than was needed to crack Cassino and break 
out of Anzio. 

(nd yet in the end there was enough. 


* * * 


On June 4, Mark Clark’s Fifth, the first American Army 
to be activated on foreign soil, the first to beat the Wehr 
macht in Europe, the first to liberate an Axis capital, the 
first in world’s history to take Rome from the south, and 
the first to test and implement the grand strategy of the 
war in the west, marched into the Eternal City. Every step 
on the road to Rome had been bought in hards ship and 
blood. The Fifth had had nine months of the bitterest 
campaign ever fought in history. 

June 4. Please mark that date well. For it fixes the 
high point of American interest in the Italian campaign 
For on June 6 Allied forces crossed the channel. 

It is the most natural thing in the world that the battles 
fought with many armies on the Normandy beachheads and 
across France should have eclipsed the subsequent battles 
of Clark’s Fifth. ’ To be sure, the Fifth did not linger 
in the Eternal City. By late October the impetus of the 
Rome advance had carried the Fifth north to Leghorn 
and the Amo River. By September 2 the occupation of 
Pisa was completed. And then—Clark’s Fifth came 
up against the Gothic Line. It was the most terrible of all 
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the German lines. 1 wish you could. have seen, as our 
committee has seen, that cruel mountainous terrain, sewn 
with the enensy’s concrete emplacements, pillboxes, count- 
less miles of barbed-wire entanglements, yawning tank 
traps, and vicious mine fields. You would wonder how the 
men of the Fifth, wearied as they were of a long year of 
war in Italy, could break through such a wicked barrier. 
Guts and stamina were the answer. Before the Gothic Line 
was breached, the battle of the blizzard-blown Futa Pass 
was as bloody as the battle of the muddy Liri Valley. 
Today the Fifth Army finds itself on a towering 
tangle of sleety mountains where tanks can move only with 
great difficulty. Once more it fights without the all-out 
aid of the air forces, grounded by blizzard and fog. Once 
more the “dogface” freezes in his foxhole or shudders in 
his pup tent, pitched in waist-high snow. Once more his 
mission is to dig “krauts” out of the side of perilous and 
slippery crags—by hand! Yet once more the Fifth Army 
is fighting forward, forward toward the Valley of the Po 
and the Lombardy plains, containing and engaging, with 
the British Eighth, some 25 front-line German divisions. 


* * * 


Yes, the Fifth Army has much of which to be proud. 
And it is especially proud of its leadership; of Mark Clark 
[and] of its present commander, Lieutenant General 
Lucian K. ‘Truscott. 

* * * 

And yet I have said many times before today that the 
Fifth Army is the bitterest as well as the proudest army 
in Europe. Why, with faith in its own achievements and 
prowess, and faith in its commanders, is it bitter? For two 
reasons. For both there is a remedy and I shall present both 
for your consideration. 

First. The men of the Fifth Army—above all the combat 
elements—are bitter because there really are very many at 
home who, as the President said, either have forgotten or 
underestimated the task they have performed, and that still 
remains before them. . 

Second. The second reason that the individual combat 
soldier in Italy is bitter is admittedly a very difficult one to 
deal with. He feels that under our present policy of keep- 
ing divisions constantly in the line, the law of battle aver- 
ages today is working inexorably to make him a casualty. . . . 

Nowhere is this feeling more justified than in the In- 
fantry of the Fifth Army. Many units of the Fifth Army 
have been under fire for long periods since the Casablanca 
landings—a period of two and one-half years. For example, 
the 34th Infantry Division of that army has had over 400 
actual combat days. Total American casualties in the 
Italian campaign to date have been 98,366. 

I believe with many people that the time has come for 
the War Department to adopt a policy which will give the 
combat soldier a fixed tour of duty under battle fire: In 
short, the time has come to apply to ground troops the same 
policy now in effect in the Air Corps, of a limited number 


of battle missions which any pilot in a given theater shall 















be required to endure, after which, irrespe 
furlough, or rotation, he is relieved of com 
substantial period of time before he again :eturns - 

I have talked to individual men in Italy whio hay. 
ally been many, many months under fire. And in 
these men have. pointed out to me that th 


en it 
Air Corps are given a number of battle missi I oe 
ber defending this: excellent policy by sayin ih 
or fighter pilot is just no good after a certain nymly 


missions. And if he flew on, he would imperi| a 
pensive piece of machinery.” This was the bitter and, 
rejoinder one G.I. gave me: “So I am not in such, 
shape either, after I have been fired at steady day afi: 
after day. But an M1 rifle is cheap for the : payer; g 
suppose | can drop with it.” 

Yes; it seems to me that in addition to the rotation , 
furlough plans, there must soon be added a fixed toy 
duty under fire for the individual soldier. After whic 
should be given a substantial relief period of servic 





noncombat area before returning to battle duty Phe per 





of time would naturally depend on the local exigenc 
battle, and would be fixed by commanders in We 
But this policy would give the combat — a 
shoot at, and: what is more, a goal to fight forwar 





To sum up,:there is no more heroic army, nor am 
whose significance in the scheme of victory has “~~ 
will continue to be greater than that of the Fifth 
And today, despite e they have endured and are yet 
endure—as General Truscott says—“Their tails 
Their morale is good. Let us help to keep it so. 


“Qur God and soldiers we alike adore, 
Even at the brink of danger; not before 
After deliverance, both alike requited, 
Our God's forgotten and our soldiers slighted 


As it is not so with our God, let it not be so witht 
men of our Fifth Army. We have won great battles-t 
have managed it. We will win a great peace—they by 
purchased it. 





Air Support 

The expression “air support”—meaning the relation! 
of air operations to surface force operations—is on the ¥ 
out in the Army Air Forces because, to quote from a lett 
from Headquarters AAF, “In operations of coequal fort 
one force does not support the other in the sense that é 
word ‘support’ has held for many years in military languaj 
Operations of coequal forces are carried out by joint pl 
ning and joint effort toward a common objective.” 

The letter goes on to say that “the expression ‘codpert 
with ground or naval forces’ is suitable to describe ait # 
ticipation. Each ‘arm has a part to play; and it is pe 
codperation or teamwork which makes possible such bh 
ous operations as our amphibious landings in th Pac 
or the breakthrough in Normandy.” 

Preferred expressions to replace those that ha’ been 
current use follow: 
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air participaton, air effort, air-ground co- 


duty fy air-ground coérdination, air strikes, air at- 
urn 
have . \VIATION — participating aviation, tactical 
invary 
EN i, PORT OF—air Operating in conjunction with 
rem or id /or naval forces. 
\ Dom ' PORT, CLOSE supPORT—battle area air attack, 
NUM ting aviation, air strikes in the battle area, 
a Very g ground effort. 
3 and a RT MISSIONS—air missions, air strikes. 
SUCH py s RT OPERATIONS—joint air-ground operations. 
V alter g 
payer; g xic sometimes works in peculiar ways. Here, 
' proposed substitute terms is quite accurate. 
‘tation ally | iy “air help.” Help is what they try to do with 
ced tourflmsU help the Infantry defeat the enemy on the 
r wi nd 
CTVIC 5 y 7 
The y 
sas mpionship Team 
the § [r. Speaker, the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
ao rs. Rogers) has spoken of the pride of the Infantry. I 
d to ild like to supplement her remarks briefly and to point 
ran § that the pride of the Infantry is the pride of the entire 
s he ited States, and the United States should know why 
ifth IS SO. 
ie y : . 
S ar n overwhelming percentages today—the A profile men 
assigned automatically to the Infantry. So that the 
Bantry today represents the cream of the crop. It is the 
mpionship youth of America—and therein also lies its 
He in itself and therein also should lie the pride of the 
sted. thers, fathers, wives, sisters, sons, and younger brothers 
a nfantrymen. 
4 fa young man on induction and reception is assigned 
her ls he Infantry—it is an accolade. He is that fine type of 


th who by his physical condition and his mental coérdi- 
ion, is the kind of boy we all hope our sons wil] grow up 
be. If he does not make the re quired standard, he is not 
enough for the Infantry, he fails to make that branch 
he service and must go elsewhere. 

‘ou therefore not only have a great percentage of men 
y and physically well-cobrdinated youth going into the 


intry but a large eee of the most intelligent 
herican youth as wel 


relations 
on the 
‘om a let 
jual fore 
se that a 


y languaT ime was when the general opinion was that only the 


js with the strong backs and the weak minds went into 
Infantry, but if that ever was so—and I doubt it strongly 
is no longer so today. Today the Infantry of the Army 
he United States represents the cream of the youth this 
ntry produces, The Infantry is the best there is in 


erica, and therein lies its pride and the pride of the 
antry 


joint pias 


heen 
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In no other way can we continue the grueling monotony 
of front-line combat—the dirt, cold, hunger, shock of it, 
the in-fighting, and the hardship, and the vista of the still 
long road ahead to victory—in no other way except with 
a championship team. 

Your American Infantry today is that championship 
team.—THe Honorasce Cuaries A. Hacieck or INp1 
ANA, IN House or Representatives, January 18, 1945, 


AS REPORTED IN T he Congressional Record. 


oe oe 

Universal Service 

Here, we suspect, is where the News Leader parts com 
pany with many old friends: We endorse with our whole 
heart the President’s plea for universal compulsory service 
in the American army and navy after the war. If friends 
disagree, the News I eader is sorry, but it is resolved never 
again to be party to such risks as this nation took from 1921 
to 1941. During that time we shared every effort for world 
peace through limitation of armament, through inter 
national organization, through the extension of economic 
opportunity to “have not” nations, and through the work 
of reconciliation. In spite of all that America did to those 
ends, we came to the 7th of December, 1941, when, with 
in two hours, our navy suffered so severe a blow that the 
enemy could have steamed almost unopposed to the Golden 
Gate and to the Panama Canal. Good intentions and active 
exertion to establish the rule of good will failed. Never 
again will this ne wspaper give its voice to any weakening ol 
national defense unless and until there is assurance that a 
new league of peace will have behind it sufficient force to 
deal with any aggressor. Our young men must be trained to 
defend their liberties in a world of might and wrath. Amer 
ica cannot always improvise successfully in the hour of 
desperate danger.—Dr. D. S. FreeMan IN THE RicHMoND 


News I eader. 


The Honor Roll 


Thirteen Honor Roll units this month mark their com 
pletion of another year as one hundred per cent subscribers 
by moving up under new stars. Heading the list of pro 
llth Infantry, and 22d In 


fantry which join the ranks of nine-star units. The 14th 


motions are the 10th Infantry, 


Infantry moves up under eight stars while the 25th In 
fantry claims its seventh star. Three units—the 23d Infan 
try; 2d Battalion, 156th Infantry; and IRTC, Camp Rob 
erts, California—celebrate their third year as one hundred 
per cent subscribers by moving up under three stars. New 
comers to the two-star rank are the 37th Infantry; 3d Bat- 
talion, 167th Infantry; 370th Infantry; and IRTC, Camp 
Wheeler, Georgia. The 661st Tank destroyer Battalion, 
which joined the Honor Roll a year ago, this month cele 
brates its first birthday by claiming a first star. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 


wkk kkk kkk 


34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
11th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 


Kk KKK 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 


+ 2 8 8 8 8 of 
131st Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
Sth Infantry 
25th Infantry 


Kkkhksk 
129th Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 


28th Infantry 
135th Infantry 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 


kth 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


General Service School 
Philippine Army 


163d Infantry 


kkk 
149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 
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30th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


*& 81st Infantry Division 

%#& 2d Infantry Division 

**94th Infantry Division 
* 98th Infantry Division 
*5th Infantry Division 


103d Infantry Division 


(Wrin/ Wain D\xin/ D\xi2/ Orin O\c7/ Ok 


“HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 








36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry 

79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 


16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 


and 79th Battalions) 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 


IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


xk 

28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 

176th Infantry 

321st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Air Base Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 


378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 
507th Parachute Infantry 
3d Bn., 311th Infantry 
391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq. Texas State Guard 
795th M.P. Battalion 
385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Air Base Security Bn. 
36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 
37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 


* 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infantry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 
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120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

206th Medical Bn. 

15th Signal Training Reg 


Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 
49th Bn., Texas State Guard § 


174th Infantry 

56th Armored Infantry Bn 

2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry 

3d Bn., 271st Infantry 

109th Infantry 

324th Infantry 

393d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 423d Infantry 

5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG 

790th MP Battalion 

738th Tank Battalion 

983d Air Base Security Bn 

Headquarters, Roswell In 
ternment Camp 

5th Infantry 

515th Parachute Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

1880th Engr. Aviation Bn 

3d Bn., 306th Infantry 

2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 

51st Armored Infantry Bn 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

37th Infantry Training Bn 

661st Tank Destroyer Bn 
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54th Armored Infantry Bn 
74th Regiment, NYG 
18th Infantry 

Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd 
92d Infantry Training Bn. 
61st Infantry Training Bn 
726th MP Battalion 
Special Troops, 103d Dis 
62d Armored Infantry Bn 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry (Rifle) 
409th Infantry 

3d Bn., 347th Infantry 
135th Field Artillery Bn 
331st Infantry 

125th Infantry 
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in the Hurtgen Forest 
he Editors of the INFanrrY JouURNAL: 


ransferred to Company L, so please change mailing ad 
s. It won't affect copies you have already sent; the inter- 
lion mail setup funct.ons smoothly. 
getting more cigarettes and candy than my boys can 

ke or eat. Have chow, also, even though we're sitting four 
red yards from the Jerries and trading occasional bursts of 
and machine-gun fire. 

hese plastic mines of the Jerries are tricky. We've had to 
be for every one and mark the trail by tape. 
fave had to dig in in woods frequently. Here the best holes 
slit trenches with a roof of logs, branches and dirt. Two 
sleeping together can put two shelter halves on top with 
juflage to keep out the rain, and with four blankets and 
r overcoats be comfortable. The Buddy system is the best 
of overcoming jitters on guard and in positions to fight. 
how call now so I'll eat. We've turned our mess kits over 
1 kitchen so that when the food comes up, we always have 
n kits to eat out of. The dirty ones are collected and taken 
after each meal. 

LIEUTENANT, 
4th Infantry Division. 


ae 
Communication Sergeants, Rifle Company 
the Editors of The InFanrry JourNaL: 


d like to say a few things for the “forgotten men” of the 
pntry—the rifle company’s communication sergeants. I was 
until recently, but now I’m going home and no one can 
se me of thinking of myself in what I say. 
When the new Infantry ratings came out the communica 
sergeant stayed a buck sergeant. I’ve never heard or read 
2 communication sergeant in your Journat. As I said, he 
“forgotten.” Why? Does anybody consider that job insig 
ant? Unimportant? 

‘ithout communications contact would be nil. Let me de 
this further: 

irst of his jobs is the radio SCR-300 which he carries and 
ates. It weighs forty pounds, and in an attack is hell to 
| He hasn’t any trained assistants to operate it. That's one 
g every unit needs to remedy. Secondly, there are six SCR- 
P radios, one per platoon and one per commanding officer 
H executive officer. These must be checked frequently and 
pt in working order. Thirdly, messages, overlays, sketches 
i maps must be tended to. With the first sergeant the com- 
ication sergeant helps dispatch and receive runners. At 
ht the SCR-300 is usually kept open and an hourly report 
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sent in. You can sometimes have the CP guard do this, but not 
when orders say you will personally. Then there are the codes 
to learn; and any number of other items 

This isn't just a word for those commo boys that 
don’t seem to be so important. If they aren’t then why does so 
much count on their work? I hope some day The Journat 
will acknowledge their work and credit them a bit. My CO 
once said, “Thank God for good communications,” and I say 
train more men for it because that job is vital 


a gripe 


SERGEANT, 
APO —— N.Y.C 
7 7 a 
Military Training After the War 
To the Editors of the InFANTRY JouRNaI 


From my experience in the combat infantry 
battles of Cassino, the Anzio-Rome drive, and France, | am 
one hundred per cent for compulsory military training. | am 
also in favor of a National Guard of about a million, at all 
times ready and equipped to answer a call into the Federal serv 
ice if our country is endangered again. To me, a Regular Army 
of half a million would be sufficient in peacetime and with 
the compulsory training we would have a trained reserve at 
all times, a greater than ever national security. I don’t believe 
it is fair to get a West Point appointment through a Congress 
man. Every man who is willing to go to the Point should pass 
a test of good soldiering. Why I am one hundred per cent 
for compulsory training is because our army in this war was 
green. We are winning battles because we have spirit, blood 
and guts. Our forefathers had it and so have we. The Army 
may make a rear-echelon soldier overnight, but a completely 
trained Infantry soldier can’t be made in thirteen weeks or 
three to six months. 


during the 


Private First Crass, 
36th Infantry Division. 


a ae 
Medic In Germany 
To the Editors of the INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Most of the men of our outfit live in cellars on the outskirts 
of the town last taken. The riflemen who form our actual 
fronts are living in two-man foxholes in low areas. Pretty often 
the sides of the holes cave in and several inches of water seep in 

We have learned to take straw and hay with us to each new 
position. We dig at night and put it in the holes. It makes a 
foxhole like a living room. 

In the company to which I was sent as aid man arrange 
ments were made to pull me back to the CPs for four-hour 
rests. This helped-tremendously to lessen the tendency toward 
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trenchfoot for in cellars we have usually been able to have 
fires and make coffee and warm up some of the rations we eat. 
But every time we have taken a town there is a one or two-day 
period when no food or water gets up to the men in the front 
foxholes. 

You can bet your boots that those men who are in those 
holes within the first one hundred yards of the dead space be 
tween our troops are the only men that fully realize what war 
is. Every mortar and artillery shell is sweated out and some 
times a dud moves you over in your hole and you really sweat. 
Yes, it is those men who are fighting this war, and they know it 
and will never be able to put their experiences into words. 

Well, tonight is one more night I have plenty to be thankful 
for. | am in the cellar of a huge hospital and am catching up 
on my sleep. A litter bearer is something like an aviator in that 
after his trip out and back he can relax, talk with his buddies, 
write, read, and get some sleep. 

[ understand there are three truck loads of packages waiting 
for us at our next rest break. I’m looking forward to that day. 

Corporat, Medical Corps, 
102d Infantry Division. 
1 1 1 


Article Suggestions 
To the Editors of the INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Regarding the speed of mailing—the October issue was posted 
at Washington on October 19 and received by me December 
10. But the age of the magazine doesn’t age its contents which 
usually contain several new angles to many old problems. 

How about articles on “Combat First Aid for the Infantry- 
man,” or “Field Hygiene and Sanitation?”—actual problems 
and their solutions as found in the present war (in both 


theaters of operations). ESE 
TENANT, 


6th Marine Division. 


What The Journat needs to know from its overseas readers 
is whether the magazine is getting there as fast as letters 
from home. The Army Postal Service says it should go with 
the same speed as any other first class mail. The Journar 
will follow up every specific case in which we are notified 
that the magazine is not being delivered overseas as first- 
class mail. Three thousand bucks a month of Infantrymen’s 
money is being paid for that postal privilege. 
sf : a 


“From the Hip” 
lo the Editors of the INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

See “Cerebrations” January, page 63, item “From The Hip.” 

This piece has aroused considerable chuckling among deer 
hunters, squirrel shooters and others who have had right smart 
experience trying to hit rapidly moving, quickly disappearing 
targets. 

The American replacement crossing an intersection glanced 
to his right and saw a Jerry “just 75 yards away.” Both men 
threw their guns to their shoulders and fired."Both missed and 
the Jerry ducked. Which, says Platoon Leader, indicates that 
the American should have shot from the hip! Why? The Jerry 
didn’t beat the Joe to the gun. Our man got his shot away all 
right. He just missed. Lots of people do, even when they are 
not being shot at! So we won't blame Joe for missing. What I 
and some others want to know is “If Joe missed an aimed shot 
from the shoulder, how in hell could he be expected to get a hit 
shooting an unaimed shot from the hip—at 75 yards?” 

If hip shooting was a practical, dependable method of killing 
elusive game (two-legged or four-legged) the American hunter 
would have perfected the technique many years ago. Most deer 
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are killed at ranges of 30 to 80 yards (although 
double or triple these ranges when they talk 


ploits!). What is really needed is thorough | 


instruction including instruction in how to sn: 
shoulder for a fast-aimed shot! 


7 7 4 
Universal Training 


lo the Editors of the INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Your article in the January issue entitled 
Healthy Nation” concerning universal military 
the war was of great interest to me. 

During and after the last World War there | 
about many of the nations of the earth disarm 
of our statesmen, including the President, too} 
disarming the United States. Our Navy was v: 
many of the nations of Europe that were sma 


United States had much larger armies than we 
quently, at the beginning of this war we, were n 
We had begun to wake up but not soon enough. | 


the United Statés*had begun to think and make p| 
vember 11, 1918, the bombing of Pearl Harbor would ny 
have happened. 
Now, there is much talk of an international organizatig 
prevent further aggression and to secure permanent pe 
I think this is impossible. The United States is the riches 
tion on the face of the earth and should have the wo 
largest armed forces both in war and in peace. We shoul 
rely on an international organization for protection. 
i heartily agree with what you have written in your ari 
and I hope plans are, or soon will be, made to this effect 
Joun Kart Watarat 


Rome, N. Y. 
P 4 7 


From ETO 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


1 
| 


ans On } 


Here in the ETO we are reviewing our past anc 
about the year ahead—the hopes of an indefinite future 

Most of us have sacrificed much and endured many ha 
ships. All of us are older! Many are war weary, phys ical 


mentally or both. But generally speaking, each of us fee 


the other fellow is less fortunate than ourselves 


NtETs yo 
ut ¢ 


did Cong 
1ot prepa 


think thy 


\ 


1 thir 


A LLIN 


that his du 


is more dangerous and less glamorous than our own 


* * * 


Those who have had the courage to break from the pas. 
venture into the future, brave the danger and _lonelines 
strange and distant lands, think that we can be grateiul! 
the kind of America that we have to come home t 
glad to be a part of a nation imbued with the conviction & 
the principles of peace can live in the hearts of men, that! 
peace we hope for must be more than a name that can pes 
or a document that can be destroyed. Then, and only 
will we have Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men 
Corporal, 
Amny Air 
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“Short History” 


To the Editors of The Inrantry Journav: 


I have just finished reading the most edifying 
tory of the Army and Navy by Fletcher Pratt. It 
that I had finished a good part of the book befor: 
to read the inside cover blurb, “May We Have : 


You.” 


My reaction was one of prompt, complet: 


INFANTRY 
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happesd 
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OUR 





Why must you attempt to gloss over the 
mistakes the book reveals by such a sickly 
ting as that? 

‘paragraph of the Foreword, throughout the 

and again in the final sentence of the text, the 
again and again to the frightful mistakes, the 
encies, the completely unrealistic outlook of the 
ticians, which are themselves so much a part of 
id naval history. He shows us clearly the cost 
; and wholly unnecessary errors in time, money 
Strong | d how they could have been avoided so easily. 
ining ; ) here and there are the few bright spots when 
ued, as in 1866 and 1909, and how quickly our 
| enemies backed down before the show of force 
e. To be sure, in most of these conflicts we ulti 
tomy 1x were well on the way to, correcting the handi- 
small g nder which we started—but how tragic that it had to be 
h a painful way. 
mind the history books have undoubtedly omitted 


io m\ 
facts,” as you point out. Yes, they omit the mistakes, the 
quences, the cost. But they, and the vast flood of “historical 
tans on} Is.” hero tales trom American history, etc., on which so 


y of us were reared, are largely responsible for the tradition 
on free men springing to arms overnight,” and going 
to lick the world with the “gun from over the mantelpiece” 


mill 
anization 


nent peag a starry-eved belief that this is all we need. These are the 
riches is of things that make us want to get up and cheer—like 
the Wong inch of morons watching a movie or a prizefight. After 
should for that matter during—the reading of Mr. Pratt's book, | 


4 ally felt a good deal more like cursing, or crying, than like 
VOUT ary F 
ring 
effect | , 
oO De sure, 
rganized for war are over, 
} 


\meri 
1 pretty 
, both as to equipment and the fichting quality of our 

But we have been lucky, both in 1917 and even more so 
194] 2 had allies to buy us back the time for 
aration we had so lightly tossed aside—and bought it with 
a lot more than with our dollars 


once the months or years necessary to get 
] ALRAT 
‘ we have usually done 


that we 


t “blood, sweat and tears” 
ad. think or Lend-Lease material. 

My thanks to vorr nd to Mr. Pratt for the excellent 
bk. Let us hope you both can carry on the good work. 


Sincerely yours, 


iture 
many ba 
hysic ill 


is feels th LIEUTENANT, 


Ninth Air Force 


l 
lat his a 
n 
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“Better, Next Time” 


the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
oraterul i 
+ e been a fairly steady reader of your book for the past 
e years and have been pleased w ith its editorial improve- 
t and your emphasis on printing battle facts at the expense 
he theoretical. 

lowever, I believe that there is one ty pe of theorizing for 
ich you could afford space and which could be of service to 
\rmy and to the continued health of your paper. I believe 
t you should open a department—possibly as an extension 
our Cerebrations feature—which would encourage readers 
nake concrete suggestions on “how we can do it better next 
A 

oon—if not already—peacetime conscription is going to be a 
issue. That's just one of the questions which we of the 
ve all got theories and practical suggestions on. 
‘re are many more: The type of basic training that should 
given under an MTP; methods of improving our usage of 
natic manpower; methods of reorganizing and regroup 
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ing the armed forces of the nation; the type of training and 
qualifications we need for our peacetime and next wartime of 
ficers. 

You know the tyne of topics I’m speaking of—the kind you 
can use to start a boiling argument in any dayroom from New 
Guinea to Chunking to San 


taining more than one person. 


Antonio, or in any foxhole 
‘hese topics deserve a formal and 
emphatic hearing, such as you can give them in the pages of 
The Journat. And they are questions that should be dealt 
with now, rather than in peacetime. Our wartime experiences 
with the errors that have been made in mobilization and train 


ing are actually more vital, in the long view, than our battk 


con 





experiences 
By discussing these things now, while they're hot, we're 


valuable 


we will after peace comes. For then many of us civilian-soldier 


VOInY 
to get much more suggestions and information than 
will be leaving the Army and its problems behind unless you 
and other service paper editors, can make the peacetime prob 
and vital that they 


armed torces so 


cannot be ignored. This “next time” feature that I’m proposing 


lems of our interesting 
can help do that. And it can furnish your m: wwazine with a de 
partment which can be steadily expanded as the demand for 
battle fact stuff diminishes. Such a department, properly nur 
tured, can be a good guarantee for peacetime reader-interest for 


your book. 


Of course, this suggestion may, from your viewpoint, be im 





practical or worthless. But after all, us guys in the two-bit seats 
get the privilege of writing to the editor along with our sub 
scriptions by American tradition. I guess it’s just one of the 
crosses you are given to bear Ww hen your name goes into the 
masthead. 
Very truly yours, 

CAPTAIN 

APO S.1 
> A sound suggestion. Between 1919 and 1941 The Journat 

gave much of its space to articles on “how to do it better 

next time.” The Infantry Journal Reader and the files of the 
magazine back, in fact, to its first issue in 1904 are crammed 
with such material. As this war ends, and probably before 
then, we'll be doing just what this letter suggests. But for 
some time to come the emphasis must be on Battle Facts—a 
good many of which come under the general heading of 
“how to do it better this time.” 
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Badge For Medics 


lo the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 





The Combat Infantryman Badge has done a great deal 

bringing the recognition which the Infantry deserves. 
I believe, however, that some recognition should be afforded 
the medics in the Infantry. In this theater, the Japanese 
seem to take particular delight in shooting medical personnel 
because they know we make special efforts to preserve lives 
and manpower. 

Medical personnel are killed and wounded just as anyone 
else. They take the same chances and undergo the same dangers 
as the assault and fighting troops. 

Because of these things I believe that the Infantry 
at least those with the battalions, should receive, 
be given the Combat Infantryman Badge, 
to denote the part they play. 


been in action and his reply will invariably be, 


medics 


if they cant 





some similar badge 
Ask any Infantry soldier who has 
“Why, 


CapTalin, 


hell ves!” 


6th Infantry Division 
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to this department. 


Phones 


[t is often hard for the platoon leader to keep adequate 
communication between squads or between the OP and 
CP when under heavy fire. And his problem doubles in dif- 
ficulty when the company commander is trying to keep 
communications intact between platoons over greater dis 
tances. But recently, while we were actively engaged in the 
defense of a section of a German town as a part of a holding 
force, A. Nelson, 


our communications sergeant, Richard 


found some Jerry field phones and put them to use in pro 
viding communication between the company and platoon 





CPs. This solved the company commander's problem of 
communication but not the problems of platoon leaders. 

Then after several things had been tried Sergeant James 
D. Pattie, my platoon sergeant, experimented with two 
commercial handsets, some assault wire, friction tape, and 
a used BA-39 battery and developed an excellent replica 
of the GI sound-powered telephone. 

You can get the assault wire and friction tape through 
your battalion communications section. The commercial 
handsets (combination mouthpiece and receiver) can be 
requisitioned by the proper use of certain fundamentals of 
scouting and patrolling. The BA-39 battery was one re 
moved from our SCR-510 after it no longer had enough 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hufdred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 


















power for the set. It makes no difference which 
tapped into the battery. Two common match stick 
used to hold the wires in place in the battery 
In our defensive setup a phone system of over 2 
The only difficulty en 
was in keeping the wire intact during the heavy 1 
and artillery fires that the Krauts put on ou 
regularly. \ 
LizEUTENANT Ricuarp A. Preston, | 
Armored Infantry Regiment 
Germany. 







was used very successfully. 
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Tell 'em What The Score Is 


The American soldier, more so than any other 
have a reason for what he is doing. He will ; 
and do anything if he knows why and if his “office 
him there. I am not referring ‘so much to the big pictu 
the “Why We Fight” series—as to the small-unit 
situation. GI Joe loves to know just where his little | 
fits into the battalion, regimental, division or higher « 
Too many of our leaders forget or neglect thi 














lon jigsaw. 





In several months of combat as a platoon leader 
found that any time and effort used to orient my mer 
what our own small outfit was doing 
larger units was well spent. Men like to know whi 
other companies of the battalion, the other battalion ot 
regiment, other regiments of the division, and so 
and what they are "doing. When they know, they g 
reason for their own particular actions and fee! 
they are actually a part of things. 

Here is a suggestion which I I'd like to pass on. When 
battalion was in reserve or bivouac, I found it always help 
to visit the battalion CP, check the operations maj 
pick up what information I could from the S-2 an 
Then I'd get in a huddle with my platoon and condut 
sand-table discussion of the tactical situation 

I could have pointed our positions on a map | o my 
but it’s hard for the average man to visualize terrain from 
map. An effective and simple way was to construct 2 1i§ 
model of the terrain in which our division was operalil 
In some sections of Africa the sandy ground made 4 
very easy. In rocky terrain it was more difficult but a4 
rate you can do your best with the materials hand. i 
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ly an elaboration of the age-old stunt of drawing a map 


e ground with a sharp stick. 


* rt by shaping the particular piece of ground- 
a e, plain—where we were located. I’d go on 
él ) Fn the position of the other companies ol 
att: and those of other battalions and regiments; 
then, to * best of my ability, show why our troops 
disposed as they were in relation to the enemy and 
roposed plan of employment. 

ysually wound up in a heated discussion as to the tac 

and strategy, everyone chiming in with his own ideas. 


private came to me afterwards and said, “Sir, after that 
j just like a general.” These discussions paid dividends 
orale and an intense interest in the performance of indi 


al duty. The men actually felt they were important 
in the machinery. They were! 

hese orientations are SOP, of course, in a large amphibi 
ope: tion where large-scale plaster models of beaches 


available and men are briefed well in advance. My point 
hat junior leaders can continue this type of thing 
ughout a campaign. The model doesn’t have to be elab 
e or exactly to scale. And the men appreciate being 
n on what you know of the situation. So, junior officers, 
1 break. Let them know what the score is. 


Captain J. F. I 


your men a 


p Mound Latrine 


n areas where high water tables prevail and deep pit 
ines cannot be dug, a mound latrine that will serve the 
e purpose if carefully constructed, is described in the 
1944 issue of The Bulletin of the U. S. 


dical Department. 


ember Army 
he mound latrine is composed of the standard four-seat 
ine box, a deep pit, and flyproofing. The deep pit is con 
cted by building up a mound of earth at least six by 
ve feet on top. The height of the mound depends upon 
desired depth of the pit, allowing one foot from the 
of the pit to ground water. 
onstruction details as reported by The Bulletin 
The area to be mounded should first be scarified or 
ved. The mound should be built up in layers not over 
foot deep and each layer thoroughly compacted before 
next layer is added. Where the ground is dry, each 
should be sprinkled to obtain cohe rence of soil parti- 
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cles and to aid in compaction. The size of the mound’s 
base should depend on the characteristics of the soil, but 
a relatively flat slope is preferable. It will be necessary to 
extend the tamped area two feet down the slope in order 
to get four feet of oiled burlap from the pit’s edge. Where 
longer or wider pits are used, the mound must be corre 
spondingly larger. 

“Revetment or interior bracing may be necessary to pre 
vent caving. The closure of the mound type latrine will be 
the same as for deep-pit latrines 

“The advice of the soils engineer and the use of engineer 
equipment, such as bulldozers, will greatly expedite the 
work.” 

The Bulletin credits the article to the Education Branch, 
Sanitation and Hygiene Division, Preventive Medicine, 
Surgeon General's Office. It reports that the mound latrine 
is a development of the present war 


The Small Contribution 


Complaints about assignments are the subject of in 
numerable barracks discussions, with one extreme example 
cited after another, and usually ending in a general agree 
ment that everybody has been very unjustly treated. Of 
course, that isn’t true, but if thousands of men feel them 
selves misplaced and their abilities unappreciated, the situ 
ation must be worth some discussion. 

Che Army is a vast organization and needs men from 
almost every trade, profession, and occupation, but not, it 
must be remembered, in the same proportion as in civilian 
life. So it is inevitable that many men on entering the 
find their own field overcrowded. 


Army 
T hen too, there are many 
jobs in the Army that have no counterpart in the civilian 
world. These must nece ssarily be fille d by men who may 
be highly skilled in another line. Few of us were infantry 
widien or artillerymen before the war. 
but to the individual soldier it is only natural that the 
plaintive query, “Why should it happen to me?” is heard 
when he becomes a BAR man, a bazooka loader, ot 
other job that hardly has a civilian counterpart. 
The answer lies in acknowledging a new conception of 
purpose of one’s duties in the Army. 
The average soldier, depressed at 


This 1S obvious 


sone 


t what seems to be a 
waste of ability that he knows himself to possess, may feel, 
without thinking it through, that the personnel officer con 
sidering his assignment has taken fiendish glee in misas 
signing him. To the as though that of 
ficer when examining his qualification card must have 
chuckled and exclaimed, “Here's a good one. This man was 
a newspaper reporter and writer; let’s put him to repairing 
trucks!” 


soldier it seems 


Being a sensible man, the average soldier would picture 
the same situation more as it actually happened if he wasn't 
so intimately concerned in the outcome. 


The personne] of 
fice studied his qualifications and said, “ 


Here is a man who 
was a newspaper writer, which is something we have no 
need for now. But he is able and intelligent and adaptable 
and probab oly has the ability to learn to do some thing that 
he never tried before. Let's put him in truck re pairs, whe ae 
there is an urgent and vital need.” 
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Isn’t that more complimentary? And also much closer 
to what actually happe ‘ned? And shouldn't it be a matter 
of pride that one is able to learn a new and different busi 
ness, and be successful at it? 

Looking back a few thousand years, it is possible to pic 
ture a man named Hur as he sits before his tent in the 
camp of the Israelites and complaining to his disinterested 
companions: “Am I not a scribe, and do not thoughts and 
words come readily to me? Wherefore then should such a. 
task as mine be put into my hands, a labor which is an 
abomination unto me? Should I not write the deeds of the 
tribes of Israel, that they may be known from generation 
to generation?” Somebody took care of the historical a 
count, and the Biblical incident of Aaron and Hur holding 
up the arms of their leader remains an immortal example of 
the value of the small contribution. 


SERGEANT Matcoim F. Sasiston. 


Tips from Guam 


We had three-man foxholes on Guam, and at night two 
men would sleep while one man was on guard. But some 
times arguments developed when a man thought he was 
awakened too soon for his turn at guard. This happened, 
of course, only in those groups that were without time 
pieces. If every group had had at least one watch the reason 
for these occasional arguments would not have been pres 
ent. 

A number of our men sent their watches home before 
they went into combat. This was a mistake as they them 
selves will readily admit. The solution to the problem lies 
in issuing a GI watch to every man in an infantry platoon 
when it leaves for combat. If this can’t be done it might 
be possible to buy watches out of company funds. Your 
funds are no good to you after you get in combat anyway. 
If you do buy watches get those with luminous dials and 
hands. 

You're a fool if you get out of your foxhole during the 
night. For better or worse you had better stay there. 

On many Pacific islands it rains every day and not just 
light showers either, but heavy four- to six-inch drenchings. 
The bottom of your foxhole fills up with wate 4 You can use 
your helmet to bail out most of this water, but there will 
still be at least an inch in the bottom that you can’t scoop 
out with your helmet. So here is where a small can will 
come in handy. Keep one with you and take it into your 
hole at night. A small point to remember but it will help 
keep you a bit more comfortable—and little comforts are 
magnifie -d on the battlefield. 

When you hit the beach in an amphibious assault you'll 
probably tear the waterproof covering from your rifle and 
throw it away. But don’t do it. Take off the cover and slip 
it into your pocket. You'll need it again and again to keep 
your rifle clean and dry in muddy foxholes and during 
rainstorms. 

You can even cover the muzzle of your rifle with the 
covering during a heavy rain and still fire it. I tried it and 
it works. ; 

Private First Crass Steven Focaris, 
77th Infantry Division. 















BATTALION COMMANDER has had extensive con 


in the SWP theater (Page 8). 






* * * 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES W. BELLAH served for , 
months in the Southeast Asia Command, w! he had 





opportunity to observe the Indian soldier—ofhc: 
men—in combat and in training. In civilian 
well known writer, and since coming in the Am) 
been a regular contributor to The INFANTRY Journ, 
38) 





* * * 

JEUTENANT COLONEL LYLE W. BERNARD, Infant: all 
the 2d Battalion, 30th Infantry, in North Africa, Sicily , 
Italy. He was wounded on the Anzio beachhead and re, ‘ 
to the U. S. for duty. He has the distinction of havi 
five assault landings on hostile shores: Fedala, Nort! 
Licata, Sicily; behind the German lines on the nort 
of Sicily; a repeat performance behind the Gern 7 
Brolo, Sicily, two nights later (Jack Belden descrih 
vividly in Still Time to Die); and at Anzio, Italy. ( 
Bernard is a graduate of the Military Academy and has} 
awarded the Silver Star, the Purple Heart, and the Br 
DSO (Page 17 





* * * 
Lieut: ROBERT E. CUSHMAN, Jpr., has had 
bat experience as executive officer of the 2d Battal 
Marines. He is a graduate of the United States Naval 

emy (Page 22° 
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CoLoneL A. G. FOxx is the psuedonym used by an officer of 
Regular Army (Page 23 
* a + 
First LIEUTENANT CHARLES T. LLOYD is with the 134th In! 
try, 35th Infantry Division, in Europe (Page 24 
* * * 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROY E. MOORE, Infantry, was in con 





with the 15th Infantry, 3d Infantry Division, for almost 
years. His first article in The Journat, “Battle Patrol,” : 
peared in November 1944. He is a graduate of the Mili 
Academy (Page 17). 






* * * 
LizUTENANT OHIO is the pseudonym of a lieutenant of Infan 
in Europe with the 84th Infantry Division (Page 2 

* * * 

Mayor Q is the pseudonym of an officer on duty as assist 

military attaché at a foreign capital (Page 52 
* * * 

First LIEUTENANT JOSEPH C. RAYMOND, MAC, is , 
a medical battalion of the 81st Infantry Division in the! 
cific and had combat experience on Angaur and Pell 
Islands in the Palau group (Page 16). 

* * * 

SERGEANT DON ROBINSON is editor of the 45th Division \e 

(Page 49). 
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* * . 







CAPTAIN JACK M. TUCKER is on duty with the Americal Di 
sion in the Pacific. “Bougainville Pay-Off” is his © 
y unde 





contribution to The Journat, the first appeari! 
pseudonym (Page 14). 
* 











* * ; 
PRIVATE H. M. WALTON is in Europe with the 2°) [nfant 
Division (Page 25). 
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pag TLE REPORT: PEARL HARBOR TO CORAL SEA. 
; 7 ppared from official sources by Commander Walter Karig, 
“age NR and Lieutenant Welbourn Kelley, USNR. Photo 
7, Mog pphs Published for the Council on Books in Wartime by 
wer rar and Rinehart: New York, 1944. 499 Pages; $3.50. 
the Bra 
a s volume, by two officers of the Navy’s Office of Public 
ions, has the merit of being the most comprehensive and 
as had ritative narrative of the early months of the Pacific wac 
attalion h has yet been placed before the American public. For 
Nav who wish their facts unmixed with fancy and are willing 
w through a very considerable amount of detail to obtain 
_ this book should replace for the period covered the his 
fh f popular but less-than-fully-informed authors. ‘The sub 
y prove a little misleading, however, since the narrative 
ae t include the Battle of the Coral Sea but ends just prion 
e present authors had the inestimable advantage, not 
d by the civilian writers who have made similar attempts, 
+A ae ll access to classified material. They have been permitted 
Patrol" publish certain facts which have hitherto been considered 
the Mil lential, though I must hasten to add that few of these 
y revealed items can be considered especially important 
the point of view of over-all interpretation. This book is 
t of Infansimmetore by no means a definitive official work. On the other 
e 2 , we must not overlook the negative advantage in the 
; ts’ having access to classified material even when they 
1s assisuimmin't use it—the advantage of being spared from repeating 
any errors of fact which, because they have been published 
where, have become popular legend. 
serving ¥ lly a third of the book is devoted to the attack on Pear! 
n in the Mor. The authors give a clear and precise account of what 
and Pel ned, but for obvious reasons add nothing to what has 
y been published which would enable the American 
¢ to make a just assessment of the events which led up to 
ision \ew@@Mttack or of the blame, if any, which rests upon our political 
Military leaders for the disaster. Instead we have a detailed 
“ical w of the many acts of heroism and sacrifice which marked 
his sects therw catastrophic morning as one of the most glorious 


T nay 
t tales 
t m 


history. 

f skill and heroism, though individually inspiring 

particularly good reading when thrown together 

- Infanttaammeesse. Chey are certainly not illuminating to anyone who 
S hel; gaining a comprehensive view of the war. 
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4BOOK REVIEWS 


This is a useful book rather than an engrossing one. The 
battles described here have been described many times before, 
and the added details and greater accuracy do not save the 
story from having the flavor of a thrice-told tale. As 4 reference 
work, however, it will prove indispensable until a definite of 
ficial history is written.—K. T 
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The Details of Island Battle 
ISLAND VICTORY. By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall. Wash 


ington and New York: The Infantry Journal and Penguin 
Books Incorporated, 1944. Cloth: 149 Pages; Index; Illus 


trated; $2.00. Paper: 213 Pages; Illustrated; $.25 


There have been other atoll battles like the one for Kwa 
jalein, but no other book like Island Victory. A good subtitle 
might have been “An Excursion into the Minutiae of Combat,” 
or “Meet IAC, the Interview-After-Combat.” If Private First 
Class John K. Dogface so much as scratched his nose before 
emptying his BAR* into the Jap in the Kwajalein palm tree, 
that fact has been noted. 

The secret of the book and of its amazing wealth of detail is 
the IAC. I'll return to that subject later, because it's loaded with 
significance; but meanwhile, let's get acquainted with Kwa 
jalein. It is an atoll, consisting of 28 reef-enclosed islands 


“11 of which were actually occupied by Japanese forces 


each of different strength and character.” The atoll 
was captured, island by island, during the five-day period 
January 31 to February 5, 1944, by the 7th Infantry Division 

of Attu fame. The operation was one of the checker moves in 
the marvelous sea-air-land campaign which brought Mac 
Arthur into the Philippines later in 1944. Kwajalein is in the 
Marshalls; it is a stepping stone between Tarawa and Eniwetok, 
it is now a flourishing naval base. 

It’s not usual to include a map in a book review, but maybe 
The Journat’s editor will make this the exception and include 
the accompanying sketch which is lifted from the book. It 
shows the lower, or southeast, portion of the Atoll. The thing 
to note is the elongated shapes of the islands making up the 
Atoll, and the coral reefs running like fences around both inner 
and outer perimeters. Most of the islands shown on the map 


*BAR, a kind of automatic small arm, much favored by our Infantry. 
(This is an example of the kind of footnotes of which Islamd Victory has 
too many.) [The footnotes were put in to help the non-combatant reader, 
including civilian readers, learn more about the Infantry. Ep.} 
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were assaulted during the five-day action. Colonel Marshall 
details for us six of the actions. Generally the tactics of an as- 
sault was this: the naval guns and the air bombs beat the island 
to be assaulted to a pulp; then there was a landing usually at 
one or the other ends of the island; then there was the battle, 
which consisted of an advance lengthwise up or down the 
island to the other end, normally with two companies abreast 
and with tank and artillery support. Alligators and Buffaloes 

amphibious tracked vehicles, some armored—were the normal 
landing craft, but sometimes rubber boats and other conven- 
tional types of craft were used. 

This background stuff is really gratis from me; Colonel 
Marshall plunges right into the individual island actions (after 
an enthusiastic explanation of the IAC), leaving the reader 
a little puzzled as to the over-all significance of the victories 
about which he reads. I count that as a defect, but maybe. the 
bigger picture couldn't be told at the time the book was pub- 
lished. [It couldn't. Ep.] One after another the author recon- 
structs little self-contained molecules of action always in amaz 
ing completeness. Let us, for example, pick up Privates First 
Class Gerald D. Draughn and Edward Hodge (Colonel Mar- 
shall habitually gives in full the names of those whose fighting 
he describes) one morning on Ennylobegan Island. They 
formed a bazooka team, and as we pick them up they 

. were ordered by Lieutenant Elliott to move up to an 
advanced position on the right of the road and fire at the shelter 
beyond the blockhouse. Covered by Private First Class Emmett 
Mull with a BAR, who came along behind them, they moved 
sixty yards out in front of the company, having to go that far 
before the bazooka could bear on the shelter door. Draughn 
couldn't see the first rocket because the discharge blew sand 
back in his eyes. But he thought it was a dud. The second hit 
fair on the entrance. He was ready to fire a third when he saw 
two Japs charging him out of the shelter. . . .” 

It's a dirty trick, but I will leave you in doubt as to Pfc. 
Draughn’s fate at the hands of the charging Japs. (The book 
costs only a quarter and | quote from page 117.) But the point 
I'm making is that there is very little left to the imagination 
about what the two soldiers were doing from the time they 
received the lieutenant’s order up to (and beyond) the Jap 
charge. In that respect the story of the bazooka team is similar 
to all the other battle incidents in the book. They all have that 


extensive detail. 




















Southeast portion of Kwajalein Atoll. 





And they all contribute fascinating new s 


BAUS On 
strange war against our strange enemy of the | : Fay 4. 
Attu, the Jap tactics on Kwajalein fail in man\ ses y. be 


sense. One gets the impression that with the Jay 2 p; na 4 
. xa mit 
line designed to make them fearless of death } . | 


ackhrel le on 
the point where they would rather be killed th 4 do the | rg 
ing. The prime example is the way in which choo «fli 
withdraw into concrete shelters or caves from wh ch there «. . 
exit except the one through which our soldier. throy the - 
satchel charges and grenades and play their flame throjys 


The pages of Island Victory reverberate to the booms of chipllllfi&or 
exploding in the interiors of shelters inhabited by Japs 5, 
quently the booms are Jap-made, representing hara-is , 


ts 
hand grenades. hres 
Due to this Jap ignorance of sound and conventional tag le st 
the Kwajalein actions were in the nature of moppings up. J kin 
take a typical case, “the action was indescribably chaoti rtior 


was like trying to fight your way across the landscape of a nighmmeness 
mare. Between the road and the lagoon the ground had beam SOT) 
stood on end by the air and artillery bombardment. Wham Valu 














there were great craters from the air bombs, sand dunes \jmmtors 

been tossed up around them. Among the sand piles weg jon wl 
masses of debris, some fifteen to twenty feet high, wher Vell, | 
building had been blown apart. Its corrugated sheeting x it Ca 
splintered timbers were sticking out at weird angles. Then pg tle. I 
haps smaller craters and groups of enemy dead, many of theme thin 
headless or with all limbs blown away. Their bodies lay thi be wl 
among the shattered concrete pillboxes. .” It wasn't igpng, SO 


nessec 
bich th 
of th 
shak 
ain n 
For th 
d the « 


taking a hill by outflanking the enemy positions on it; it was jy 
combing over every square yard of the various small island 
knocking off snipers and blowing or burning out pillboxes af 
shelters. On infrequent occasions the Japs launched min 
counterattacks, but never on an organized or even an intellige 
basis. 

Island Victory contains confirmation of many lessons leame 


in other amphibious operations. One lesson that struck nggpeation: 
forcibly hinges on the fact that a heavy bombardment qe? Fe 
beaches preparatory to a landing is a two-edged weapon whic acy 
may compromise the employment of tanks in the assault. ‘h we 
landing beaches on Kwajalein Island “had been so badly tong"? ; 
by air bombs and the big guns of the battleships that in trying" 
to go forward from the beaches the medium tanks wall we n . 

through one great crater after another. A number of them tv . 
came ditched and their extricatign engaged a large part of 1 ’ * ve 
tank force throughout the day. . . .” The landing on Kwajle # ing 
Island was unopposed, and so the misfortunes which befell t % 8 
tanks were not serious. Under other conditions, the price of “hap 


heavy bombardment might have been failure on the beaches. i a 
the Normandy landings this matter was of high pertinentcy ue 


there the beaches were wide and flat and fragile, they were di ar 
fended, and the assault tanks played an essential part in © fer : 
beach assault. Ad 3 

When we go to assemble the numberless little detailed pcg - 


tures of Island Victory into a picture of the victory as a whol 
we find ourselves in a curious fix. Or at least I find myself in 
curious fix. The sheer mass of the details thwarts me. ls 

though one were trying to build a house with a pile of eMjANy 
solid bricks, but with no cement and even no blue prints. “GB Maco 
occasional time-out from details for a survey of the gene" }o44 
situation is lacking. It is too bad that Colonel Marsh ill couldn 
give us more information about general plans, general dispe 
sitions, landing schedules, composition of assault teams, ene™ 
dispositions and capabilities, and maps with even more info med « 
mation on them. (Incidentally, a slap on the wrist the editoq The 

who let slip by those maps with no scales on ther Colon 
Marshall has given us a good book and certainly «0 uns 
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| been possible to make a few simple additions, 
by have been much better and just as unusual. 

eturn to a subject, the introduction and expla- 
| is the main purpose of Island Victory itself, 
after-combat.” The IAC is the method by 
tail of which I've spoken is collected. The device 
ntire unit—a company is of convenient size—is 
| each man recounts his experiences in the 
his comrades. Much depends on the officer or 
2 conducts the interview, and in that connection 
Bane 1all devotes an appendix to practical aids and 


nc 
on 


te ficacy of the method, says the author, is based 
three (acts: “C1) That every eyewitness has a part of the 
le st 2) that a number of eyewitnesses and the cross- 
kin their experience is invariably more valid than the 
rtions of any one witness; (3) that it is the position of the 
ress during the action under inquiry, and his ability to tell 


story of w hat he saw, heard, felt and said, which determine 
value of his evidence.” According to the author (and his 
tors), the word “confused” will never again apply to an 
fon which has been given the IAC treatment. 
Vell. | wonder. The IAC is and will remain a valuable tool, 
it can be that without dispelling completely the fog of 
tle. There are, it seems to me, several obvious pitfalls: for 
e thing, some of the key witnesses to an action are likely 
be unavoidably absent from the interview. For another 
g, some of the critical parts of an action may not have been 
nessed in sufficient detail to permit the cross-checking on 
bich the method depends for its accuracy. For a third thing, 
of the opinion that all the cross-checking in the world may 
shake certain battle-induced illusions from the minds of 
ain men. 
For these reasons, I cannot go all the way with the author 
d the editors in imputing to the IAC such revolutionary im 
ations. But I agree that the IAC is a significant develop 
ent. For one thing, it will give us books like Island Victory 
More important, perhaps, are the benefits which a well. con 
cted LAC can bestow on the tactical training of units. “The 
tical result of seeing exactly where teamwork failed goes im 


pasurably beyond what has ever been achieved in the past, 


n at the delibrate pace of maneuver critiques. Every error 
ught out at once suggests the practical remedy —in the minds 
the very men who made the error. ” That's the editors 
peaking, and while once again | don’t follaee them all the 


py overboard, I do think they have hit the nail on the head 


ey just hit it too hard, that’s all. Let us conclude that the 


AC is one more means which, applied with common sense by 


petent commanders, will aid them in bringing their units 
top combat efficiency. That subdued praise is really praise 
ough. 

And as for the book, my advice to-you is to get a copy and 
ad it—or at least read enough of it to see what the IAC is all 


bout.—P. W. T. 
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The Invasion As Drama 
ANY A WATCHFUL NIGHT. By Lieutenant John 
Mason Brown, USNR. New York: Whittlesey House, 
1944. 219 Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. 


I notice that this book has been getting a lot of favorable 
ews. | wonder why. It could be, I suppose, that the higher 


Ws this business of reviewing like their war liberally 
ixed with the theatrical. 
The ior, well-known dramatic critic John Mason Brown 


deuten nt, USNR), was aboard Admiral Kirk’s headquarters 


hip, tl ugusta, and had the curious Invasion (he always 
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Military Classics 


Roots of Strategy $3.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


The Instructions of Frederick the Great 
to His Generals $1.00 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The principles of Frederick the Great still influence 
the German Army. (From Roots of Strategy.) 


My Reveries On the Art of War $1.00 


By Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 


The innovations in tactics made by Marshal de Saxe 
led the way to Napoleon and Frederick the Great. 
(From Roots of Strategy.) 


Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 
Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of four hundred years. 
Armored Warfare 


$1.00 

By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 


By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 


Defense By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


$1.00 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth 
The essence of German thought on surprise. 


Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


Combined Operations $2.00 


Commando training and fighting—all sides of it. 


Decisive Battles of the World $3.00 
By Edward S. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to 
1905. 


Masters of Mobile Warfare $2.00 
By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 


By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 
By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 
The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 

the end of the eighteenth century. 
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Book Dividend Coupons 


Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 

The book dividends* are sent you with the books 
you order and can be used to purchase more books any 
time in the future. 

Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 


*Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 
orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations. 
However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
get with the purchase of other books. 











Dictionaries for the Soldier 
By Frank Henius 


Mr. Henius’s foreign language dictionaries for sol- 
diers—sailors and marines, too—are simple, under- 
standable, and clearly sound-written. 


GERMAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
SPANISH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 
FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR THE SOLDIER 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 





Italian Sentence Book for the Soldier 
By Frank Henius 


The ordinary phrases and sentences used by the sol- 
dier with an added section on Italian grammar. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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capitalizes it) mission of keeping the ship’s 
Augusta informed as to the situation by me 
over the ship’s public address system. Muc! his } oO 
anchored to the comments he made during 1}, <¢ }, 
The technique he uses is to put the extract 
italics, and then fill in between with miscella: 
including those constant references to Shak 
Muse. 

The book has small value as a record of the Inyacir 
Lieutenant Brown was not in a place to see m himself » 
in general he does not extend what he saw by teferenp 
other sources of information. Rather, the boo! a stuk 
emotions and in psychology. From that standp mar q 
passages are excellent, and almost all of them beautif 
expressed. Take for example the author's views on fear. 4 
the way into battle, most men wonder if they will be 4 .* 
afraid they will be. No man knows how hy 
have under fire until he has been under fire. T! 


and are 


quite certain as to what he will do next time. Ther _ 
the humiliating possibility that he won't take it th 
wants to in the _ presence of his fellows. That is where ae : 
comes in. 

I like too one of the Brown tributes to the 


Army W, pis 
the Navy have, hat 


the best of war n the Am 
is different. . . . It is the harder, the more relentless of 

services if for no other reason than that the infantryman 
not stand on his ship. So often he stands alone. Comfon HTI 
living does not exist for the soldier on the move. The 


as a rule, 


ment which he faces lasts not for a battle but for a camp ne 
The country he must make his own is the enemy's . 
at bayonet’s length. . rillian 
But by and large, I find the Brown sense of drama a need 
too heavy, a little too sugary. He has Admiral Kirk speak h rea 
“in those sparse, precise doubly-moving words of the dW 
trained.” He verges on the maudlin in a “few pages devoted ed 
British hospitality. To him, an impending battle is ‘be am 
stuff”; he has men taut as a bow the night before D-da oe 
unable to sleep (which is not the way it was with a lot ey 
diers of whom I know). And how do you like this for * 
Muse at work, describing the night before D-day: “Gndwiy ~ 
the long short night retreats. The darkness lifts slowly, imp * 
ceptibly. It rises like a thick velvet drop in a theater to disc 2 ;* 
a gauze curtain, misty and mysterious, behind which is ali 4 in 


lighted set that requires time to perceive. Slowly in the daw 
faint blue-grays the ships near us reveal themselves 


{ 












Maybe you do like it. bed x 

Lieutenant Brown devotes a large part of his book to wi Ti 
might be called a psychological build-up for D-day. He c du 
cusses death at length, freedom, fear, danger and many @ ate 
subjects. Then, when D-day finally comes, we find him do sllv : 
his assigned job aboard the Augusta, miles off shore i 
scarcely a binocular-view of what is going on. The suse odes 







he has built up collapses like a bubble. “We feel let de ow 
even he says, “cheated, almost. Depressed . . .” Well, 04 
the reader. The reader, if he happens to be a non-highbrov 
viewer, discerns that in those suspense-building chaptes! 


pista 
s fri 


© ty) 


author was talking chiefly about things that might happen 4. +, 
which if they did happen would happen to someon: eel. on 
reading that far, I felt a little more than let down; | felt sii ap 


swindled. rl 

But, aiming as I do to be fair and square in these revie® 
come back to the good things in the book. One of the bess 
profile in miniature of General Bradley (with whom! 
author went ashore on D plus 2); “ He is the simp 
of gentlemen. His weapon of command is under: 
makes the réle of general more important by unc 
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ne of the tawdrier dramatics with which mili- 
, exhibit itself. No flourishings of side arms, 
those who cannot answer back, no bullying 
Just the unchallengeable authority, imper 
of a good, patient man who is a master at his 
y cares for his men.” 
and I’m off on another book. Early in his 
Brown describes the two “Last Suppers” which 
ingusta had on the day before the abortive 
v before the real D-day. The first consisted of 
ey and ice cream and all those Leonardo da 
; with which the Navy, in Sing Sing’s most 
. ner, prepares the stomach for the end.” The 
the night's steak.” Well, I don’t think much 
Supper” analogy, but skipping that point what I 
do is disabuse the mind of anyone who thinks 
ab | steak were the D-] day fare for all those who 
,' tomorrow. There were a few thousand soldiers 
* whom the respective Last Suppers were just 
me, meaning C rations. 
nd 1 ust to befuddle you completely as to what I think 
is b let me note that it is replete with excellent photo 
bhs ketches—some of them, however, marred by more 
dramatization in the titles.—P. W. T. 
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The Planes of War 


HTING WINGS. By Gilbert Paust and Milton Lancelot. 
ew York: Essential Books, 1944. 256 Pages; Illustrated; 


S 


rilliant photogr ag! with sound titles and a compact well 
need text (the last 27 pages excepted) make this book well 
h reading. The first 60 pages have to do with air power in 
rid War I; they are fascinating, because they describe the 
Bets and techniques and planes which formed the foundations 
.,,amtoday’s military air power. Perhaps it will surprise you, as 
tell id me, to learn that at the war's start in 1914 the French 
1. : Eapy disposed of some 2,000 planes, and the German Army of 
' st that many (at the time, England had 750 planes and 
0 rr U. S.-shades of the W right Brothers!—“less than a 


a in”). But those planes which “started World War I “were 
0 dik ul oo imens when compared with our modern fighting ma- 
at Almost without exception they were biplanes and were 
o dawalmme™ aes seaters or two-seaters. Constructed of wood and 
; h. . . they were not capable of any violent maneuvering 
engines of a horsepower greater than 120 were rare 
L to wie’ and the top peer of the fastest racers was not greater 
He 110 miles per hour. ” | 
vy ae during World War I there were great developments in 
se dl es and in air tactics. Reconnaissance or “scouting which 
we ally was the sole mission of military aircraft soon moved 
or to make way for “bombing” (the first bombs were hand 
ss a hades). Soon pilots were shooting at each other with rifles 


i sod pistols, then came machine guns and presently machine 
Iibron Ss fring through and synchronized with the propeller. 


¢ 


e types developed, and so did many devices which are 


apters | , 
a us, in improved forms, today: bomb racks, automatic 

Ai s, bomb sights, parachutes, armor plate protection for the 
else. 


‘It dich 20 does this surprise you, too?) rocket launchers. 

e authors handle the interim between wars and World 
r Il by plane types: Heavy bombers, medium bombers, 
edo and dive bombers, fighters, transport aircraft, and re 





rev ews 







e best § 
da aissance and patrol planes. They discuss the planes and 
o simlgeeigues of each class, putting an expert finger on significant 








s and levelopments. Much of what they write may be old 
f to one who follows the air war closely, but even such a one 
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AAF $2.50 


The official guide to the Army Air Forces 
A Directory, Almanac, and Chronicle of Achievement 
with 64 pages of photographs, 175 drawings, charts, 
and maps. 

Pocketbook edition, complete 


and unabridged 25¢ 





The War of 1812 


By Henry Adams 
From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume 
history of the War of 1812. 377 pages. Twenty-seven 
maps and sketches. 


$3.00 





$5.00 


7 7 
Lee’s Lieutenants 
A Study in Command 
By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 
Volume I. Manassas to Malvern Hill. 


Volume II. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville. 
Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 


Each Volume 





Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 


A practical guide in nonlegal language. 





The Occupation of Enemy 
Territory $1.25 


One hundred sgmy pages cover the subject thor- 
oughly in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 





Blitz French 75¢ 


By Georges Nicot 
A useful book of “action” French. 





Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 





Elementary Japanese 


By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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Penguin Books 


Full-Length, 25-cent Books 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 





Modern Library Books 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 
Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 


Illustrated Modern Library Books are $1.50 each 
These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 





Binders 
for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep yo ur own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





Military Service Publishing 
Company Books 


All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbook to Army Regulations 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


ROTC Manuals 


THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1944-45 

(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 

$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1944-45 

(To be used by Class MS. Twelfth Edition) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 

THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1944-45 
(To be used by Class MS. Ninth Edition) 

$2.50, in cloth 
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likely will benefit from this clear and cor srehenc., 
sentation of the subject. "q 5 ' 
[he last section in the book is a 27-page ti. stmen re 
sault on Fortress Europe.” This is a sketch Written , 
which, by adding nothing, detracts from an o:herwig 
able job.—P. W. T. 7 
1 1 1 batt 
All But the Buzz-bomb ” 
THE AVIATION ANNUAL OF 1945. Edited by Reoplllichs 
M. Cleveland and Frederick P. Graham. New York: Dj: his 
day, Doran & Company, 1944. 205 Pages; Index: Ilustes = 
$3.75. th 
This “annual” lacks a clear enunciation of its objective Ise 
comprises a review of the recent past—particularly but ny dame © 


culsively the past year—in aviation, together wit 
the future. The work is spotty, in great detail | 
apparent reason, in sparse detail there. 

The book’s virtue is that in one volume it covers al] aos 
of the subject: Army Air Forces, Naval Aviation, ayy 
manufacturing, postwar problems, tomorrow’s aircraft, ; 
mercial airlines, private flying. Perhaps the most inter 
and thought-provoking chapter is the one having to d 
postwar reconversion of our existing aircraft manufacry 
industry. 

This is a problem the implications of which hang ove; 
industry and indeed over the country like the heavy swor 
Damocles. The vastness of the problem is indicated by a4 
statistics: something like two million workers are now g 
ployed in the aircraft industry; something like one-quane 
the entire cost of the war is going into air industry contr 
the industry, which stood forty-fourth in size on the U 
prewar list now ranks No. | by a long, long county x 
Surveys made in the industry—on bases which appear pl 
optimistic to me—indicate that two years’ worth of post Wat 
quirements could be furnished by the industry working 
present rate in four months. T here are dozens of other facets 
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this problem, involving such items as returning servicen 
stockpiles of obsolete parts. But I think you get the point 
is a problem which will demand the attention of the nat 
come the days of peace. 

Surveys of the future are always intriguing. In this rege 
the editors of the annual have done a pretty good job. Tl 
have discussed the Queen Mary type airliners which will ot 
and such prospective developments as the helicopter and 
jet-propelled job. But one prospective development is con 
ous by the fact that it isn’t mentioned—the robot type planeqgipmint 
jectile. How any survey of aviation’s future could leave ou 
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consideration a device which threatens to render the manu are ; 
operated bomber rapidly obsolete is a riddle which | leas at adi 
to think about.—P. W. T. bince 
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FIREARMS OF THE CONFEDERACY. By Claud 
Fuller and Richard D. Steuart. Huntington, West Virga 
Standard Publications, Inc. 333 Pages; Index Illuste 
$12.50. 


Likely as not you've never even heard of one ot the t 
vital of the Confederate victories in the Civil War. It occu 
the night of 18 April, 1861, when a handful of Virginia ™ 
men seized the federal armory at Harpers Ferry The Cont 
erates moved the small-arms manufacturing machinery ' 
found there to Richmond, some of the skilled he! 
and one of the Confederacy’s most pressing problems 
duction of small arms—was thus pretty well solv: 

Various other interesting facts and anecdotes crop up ™ 
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rwise are full of statistics and reports. For 
hapter concerning pistols and revolvers, the 
credible trade which went on right through 
ertain Northern manufacturers and Southern 
cussed. In another place it is noted that the 
ederate soliders of exchanging their rifles on 
- r better ones was encouraged early in the war, 
3 forbidden “because of the disastrous effects of 
special ammunition that could not be re 


his ritten by two men who have made the subject 
on firearms a lifelong hobby, is not light reading 
the book which must be read for a purpose. The 
se | be either the study of firearms as such, or the 
bof f the basic and little known factors in-‘Confederate 
ae With this book in your library, there will be few 
tio1 ncerning the characteristics and production of 
bfede small arms which you will not be in a position to 
ver —P. W.T 
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China Today 


E VIGIL OF A NATION. By Lin Yutang. New York: 
he John Day Company, 1945. 262 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 


= 


With our war in the Pacific now well into its fourth year, 
need to know and understand our Allies there is more 
ent than ever before. This book by a well known writer 
philosopher gives a frank and sometimes startling picture 


fvartime China and its people who, since 1937, have stub- 


ly resisted Japanese violence and aggression. It is the report 
several months’ journey through China during 1943-1944 
the changes, for good and ill, which its native-born author 
erved and has weighed against China’s hope of future prog 
and prosperity. 
en years ago Lin Yutang wrote My Country and My 
ple which critics hailed as one of the most valuable books 
China written in our generation. This new book reaffirms 
fndings in that earlier work and also gives valuable com 
it on China’s political situation which has hitherto, because 
ensorship, been almost a riddle to our Western minds. It 
s to be an unprejudiced report, for Lin Yutang has no 
tical affiliations in China himself and he is controlled by 
her the ruling Kuomintang government nor the Chinese 
munists. His own observations and experiences have led 
to the staunch support of Chiang Kai-shek and the present 
mintang government, but he points out the mistakes which 
government has made along with his account of the civil 
are and strife carried out by Chinese Communists to the 
bt advantage of Japan. 
ince the war little has been published about the activities 
‘hinese Communists. This, the author believes, is because 
sident Chiang Kai-shek considers the problem an internal 
and hopes for its peaceful solution eventually; meanwhile 
his efforts are turned toward preserving at least the semblance 
hat national unity which is imperative to winning the wat 
f to solving immediate postwar problems. Dr. Lin believes 
the Communist situation in China is not so frightening 
t seems. He says “The Chinese Communist party is caught 
he process of a transformation; not by Kuomintang argu 
t, but by the shape of events of this war. Russia began to 





differently when she began to ask and receive American 
supplies; so will the Chinese Communist party when 
erican help and supplies are desired by them. The tone of 
it attack on capitalist thieves and imperialist butchers will 
Softene considerably. Marxian ideas are not being modified 
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BRAVE MEN 
HERE IS YOUR WAR 
By Ernie Pyle 
These two books show why the men about whom Ernie Pyle writes 


\4A\4\4\4\4 


love him. Everyone who has read “Here Is Your War’ will want to 
read “Brave Men” and those who have read neither have a treat 
in store. $3.00 each 


RETREAT WITH STILWELL 
STILL TIME TO DIE 
By Jack Belden 
Seven years of experience have given Mr 
standing of the nature of war 
each. 


TARAWA 


By Robert Sherrod 
A splendid piece of battle reporting 
others for many years. $2.00 
AMERICA’S NAVY IN WORLD WAR II 
By Gilbert Cant 
The Navy's part in this world-wide war is ably told by a competent 
reporter and student of sea power. $3.75. (Paper edition at 25¢ 
available to members of the Armed Services only.) 
BURMA SURGEON 
By Lieutenant Colonel Gordon Seagrave 
This is Colonel Seagrave’s own account of his part in the Burma 
campaign of 1942. $3.00. (Paper edition at 25¢ available to 
members of the Armed Services only.) 
PACIFIC PARTNER 
By George H. Johnston 
Australia’s part in the war against the Japs ably told 
ASSIGNMENT TO NOWHERE 
By Lowell Bennett 
The whole of the 1942-43 Tunisian campaign. $2.75 
INVASION DIARY: SICILY AND ITALY 
By Richard Tregaskis 


A famed reporter moves from Guadalcanal to the Mediterranean to 
cover the war. $2.75. 


INVASION! 

By Charles Wertenbaker 
A straight reportorial account (and a good one) of some of the 
things that happened during and before the Normandy invasion 
$2.50. 
SIX WEEKS WAR 

By Theodore Draper 
Possibly the best account of the Fall of 
thereof. $3.00 
REPORT ON THE ARMY 


By General George C. Marshall 
The official reports of the Chief of Staff from 1939 to 1943. $1.50 
Paper edition 25¢ 
ONE DAMN THING AFTER ANOTHER 
By Tom Treanor 


A correspondent’s personal account of his war reporting adventures 
$2.50. 


PIPELINE TO BATTLE 
By Major Peter Rainier 
A supply officer with the British Eighth Army tells of the feats of 


supply in the desert where water and gasoline was a major problem 
$2.50. Paper edition 25¢ 


ARTIST AT WAR 
By George Biddle 


The experiences of an artist who covered the Tunisian campaign 
$3.50. 


THE BATTLE IS THE PAY-OFF 


By Lieutenant Colonel Ralph Ingersoll 
A realistic portrayal of battle in Tunisia. $2.00. Paper edition 25¢ 


Belden a deep under 
These are his experiences. $3.00 


It will remain a mode! for 


2.50 


THE 


France and the reasons 
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Engineer Training Notebook 50¢ 


Infantrymen in training will find a lot of valuable 
material in this notebook prepared for the use of 
combat engineers. In the restricted classification, it 
can be sold to members of the Armed Forces only. 


Company Duties: A Checklist 


All the Army duties that come under the heading of 
“housekeeping.” A book for every man in the com- 
pany from CO to basic private. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Keep ’em Rolling 


This is the Army motor-vehicle operator’s own hand- 
book. You can’t miss on this one. New edition now in 
preparation. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Driver Training 
A guide for Army motor-vehicle driving instructors 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Platoon Record 50¢ 


A blank notebook for the platoon leader’s record of 
the progress of each of his men. 


(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Squad Record 25¢ 
A blank notebook for the squad leader’s record of the 
progress of each of his men. 

(Special discounts for quantity purchases.) 


Machine Gunner’s Handbook 


All the latest unrestricted dope on both the caliber .30 
and caliber .50 machine guns, plus sections on the 
81mm. mortar and the bazooka. 


1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


Army Officer’s Notebook $1.00 


A new edition more valuable than ever before now 
in preparation. 
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by the words of Tom Paine and Thomas Jeff 
force of events and by certain Communist 
enough to see it. One of the most interesting | 
is that the national instinct is deeper than + Be 
\ccording to Marxian dialect, the German ( oe 
have proved useful to Stalin. They weren't 
have fought with Germany against Russia be 
athnities. She didn’t. American labor should | - th 
the American Communists’ loyalty to Mose 

toward the European war, both during Stalin's 

and after. It discredited them. Russia herself s 

on with the Comintern. She dissolved it. Even issia male 
toward democracy, nationalism, private prop. the for 
and the church—that is, away from Marxi 
realistic Chittese Communists.” 


( 


Che author reports that “The saddest part 
war, as I saw it during this journey, is the con 
It is still on a strictly primitive level, and medic pplies g 
facilities are woefully inadequate.” The plight the ( » En 
soldier and of the Chinese nation is an unenvi ™ 
but Lin Yutang sees this period as a vigil to test the natigimmdid 
strength and prepare it for a postwar era of in é 
and reconstruction which will mark the emergence of Chin. 7 
the Kuomintang’s ideal of a “wealthy, powerful, peacefy 
happy” country.—M. C. R. 

7 7 7 NK c 
CHINA TO ME. By Emily Hahn. New York: Doubled 


Doran & Company, 1944. 429 Pages; Index; $3.01 
i ; £' 


In 1935 Miss Hahn, en route to Africa, stopped off for 
weeks in Shanghai. Next thing she knew she had a 
feature writer on the North-China Daily News, a British-owy 
journal, and was committed to what was to be an ei 
residence in China. 

As a newspaperwoman she soon became acquainted witht 
international set in Shanghai but she knew too the nat 
was adopted into a Chinese family. It was through a ( 
friend that Miss Hahn was introduced to Madame Kung 
of Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Sun \ 
out of this meeting grew the idea for her very successfu 
The Soong Sisters. 


While this book is primarily the personal r 
author's eight years in China, it is interesting for 
picture it gives of the life of such cities as Shanghai, Chun 
king, and Hong Kong. She reports an amazing 
among foreigners in China before Pearl Harbor 
they were constantly aware of Japan’s strength, as e\ 
in her war with China, and of her desire for ex) 
would not face the possibility of her striking out against Brin 
and America. Miss Hahn was in. Hong Kong when it fel ride 
the Japanese and she watched many of her friends mard 
off to internment at Argyle Camp. By claiming Chinese 
ship, she managed to stay free and finally, in 1943, wagers) 
repatriated and returned to the United States. The acco UI 
of her two years in Jap-controlled Hong Kong the m 
interesting part of her book.—M. C. R. 
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DICE AND CARDS. By Mickey Macdougall New Youn ut 


eo} 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 1944. 90 Pages; Illustrated; $1.0 


Here is a book that might save you a lot of money 






and 

















are one who persists in drawing to an inside strai the od 
are 1] to 1 against you) or who keeps on betting them "Oi, ¢ 
when the craps keep appearing and the dice are 1.” Mic 
Macdougall, who makes a good and unique business of unc/™ast 
ing crookedness in gambling games, knows his craps. Sent 


rummey, poker, blackjack. In this little book he tc'!s you Snte 
INFANTRY JOURN ; 












































the tricks of the sharpsters. He gives out 
cal hints, the best one of which is this: “If 
s, get out of the game.” No amateur, says 
, hope to catch an expert sharpster in the act; 
he , do is to get suspicious and quit. But leaving 
wut of it, there is no reason why you shouldn't 

er than you've been doing at the weekly get- 

rH e boys—and providing all the others don’t read 


will help 3 you to do a little better.—P. W. T. 
7 4 7 


RI LAUGHS. Selected by Harold Hersey. New 
lan House, 1944. 256 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


| foreword to this rowdy book, Mr. Hersey avows 
t examined the work done by our servicemen 


» th of a semi-fossilized intellectual or a Nervous 
lie seeks to limit the scope of man’s natural desire 
self-expression by unnatural laws.” Well, having told us 


it from which he did not examine his subject, | 

e would come clean with the standpoint from which 

lid. Pending clarification, I will skip More Gl Laughs and 
ontent myself with such as The Sad Sack. 


q 5 A 7 
Volunteers of Air and Sea 


NK SAME. By William B. Mellor, Jr. New York: Howell, 
oskin Publishers, Inc., 1944. 256 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


his is a story of America's “Modern Minute Men,” the 
unteers of the Civil Air Patrol and the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
o came to the aid of our Army and Navy early in 1942 
whose operations for more than two years were a military 
et. It is an unusual and thrilling account of men who put 
e of country and self-recognized duty ahead of personal 
mfort and safety. 
Vhen the U.S. went to war in December 1941, our Navy 
to choose between continuing to guard ever-lengthening 
pply lines to our Allies and our troops abroad or using ships 
defend home shores. It chose to continue the first job, 
hich meant that our coasts must go unguarded or their patrol 
taken over by volunteers. So heavy was the toll of ship 
s in the first months of 1942 that civilian flyers and sailors 
e “Modern Minute Men’—took over the job of Coastal 
trol. Owners of planes which ranged in scale from $350 
pies to $35,000 luxury cruisers and of small and large ships 
ated their craft and their services to the Army and Navy. 
st CAP airfield was at Atlantic City but others soon fol- 
ed at Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, at Parksley, Virginia, at 
and Isle. Louisiana, at Mount Desert Island, Maine, and in 
rida. At these bases there were inadequate offices and usu 
y no housing or repair facilities for the planes; the pilots 
re their own mechanics and financiers. Eventually the 
ts received modest salaries from the Government, through 
Off ice of Civilian Defense, but oil companies, individuals, 
gislatures, and city donations had to be depended on 
irst to pay their expenses and keep their planes in the air. 
lt was the job of the CAP to patrol coastal waters in search 
survivors of torpedoed ships and to spot U-boats or other 
emy craft and radio information back to Army and Navy 
hter planes. It was credited with saving many lives and be 
e it disbanded in August 1943 it lost 26 of its mem- 
ith and had seven severely injured. Its brothers at 
the “Sunday skippers” of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, also 
ried out daily dawn-to-dusk patrols all along the Atlantic 
nc by their vigilance undoubtedly prevented enemy 
coming ashore or those already here from making 
ntact Nazi submarines lying off the coast.—M. C. R 
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SLIDE RULE 


For solving problems in multiplication, division, cir- 
cumferences and areas of circles, squares, square roots, 
cubes, cube roots, proportion, etc. 


Only 50¢ 














Fundamentals of Mechanics 
By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water 


These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 
book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 
tion Training Courses. Of value to any man inter 
ested in mechanics. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 


This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service 
is based on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 

51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 


This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


English for the Armed Forces $1.50 


By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 


A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


Elementary Chinese Reader 
and Grammar $2.75 
By Dr. Theodore Hsi-En Chen 


By far the clearest presentation of written and spoken 
Chinese recently issued. 
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Section IV, Circular 215, WD, 16 September 1943, permits the service journals to sell restricted Field and 
Technical Manuals. When the title of a Field or Technical Manual appears in italic, it indicates that the 


manual is in the restricted classification. When the title of a book appears in italic 
has the same classification as a restricted official publication. Restricted books and man 


it indicates that the book 
1als can be sold only 


to officers and enlisted persons under the following minimum conditions: Purchases made in writing by an 


officer must be countersigned by the officer's commanding officer or by the 


adjutant Purchases made in 


writing by enlisted persons must be countersigned by the enlisted person's immediate commanding officer 


All countersignatures must show the name, grade, and organization of the officer 
making purchases in person are required to present their identification cards 


countersigning. Officers 


Infantry Journal will not 


furnish restricted publications to military personnel unless these requirements are met, and it will not furnish 


them to civilians. Titles preceded by a star (%) are not restricted. However, they 


by members of the Armed Services only 


Military Training 

Psychology for the Armed Services 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 

Fighting Forces edition 
Combat First Aid 
Defense Against Chemical War 
Engineer Training Notebook 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) 


Map Reading for the Soldier 
Combat Problems for Small Units 
Cadence System of Teaching Drill 
Drills & Evolutions of the Band 
Essentials of Infantry Training 
Cloth edition 
Paper edition 
FSR & SOFM Combined 
5 | How to Use Your Eyes at Night 





To ORDER ANY BOOK 


Listed in this booklist or reviewed 
in this issue —or any other book -- 
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1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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are available for purchase 


Infantry in Battle: Examples f 
Leadership for American Army 
(Col. Munson) 

Map & Aerial Photo Reading ¢ 
New Infantry Drill Regulation 

Cloth edition 

Paper edition . 
Psychology for the Fighting Ma 

Cloth edition 

Fighting Forces edition 
*Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) | 
eg & Patrolling 

tate Defense Force Manual (State Guards); 

T actics & Technique of Infantry, Basic. + 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Advanced § 


Psychology & Leadership 


Psychology for the Armed Services 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 

Fighting Forces edition 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) . 
Americans vs. Germans 1917-18 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Major Ingersoll) 

Cloth edition ... 

Figbtine Forces edition 
Generals and Generalship (Gen. Wavell) | 
| Infantry in Battle: Examples from War... 3 
Leadership (Gen. Holdridge) (AG School) 
| Leadership for U. S. Army Leaders 

(Col. Munson) . 

The Lost Battalion (Johnson & Pratt) 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 2 
Modern Battle (Col. Thompson) 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) y 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) . | 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Paper edition 

Cloth edition ....... l 


Headquarters & Administration 


Stock Clerk’s Manual, Air Forces ... L 

Handbook to AR & Admin. (Sczudlo) ... 

How to Write a Military Letter (Klein).. 1 

Administration of the Army (AG School) . 

The Army Clerk (AG School) 

The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supplement. u 

Army Food & Messing (Mess Management) 

The Army Personnel System (AG School) 

Boards of Officers (AG School) 

Co. Administration & Personnel Records 
Paper edition : | 
Cloth edition 

Company Duties: A Checklist 

General & Special Staffs (AG School) 

Military Correspondence Checklist (AGS) | 

Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham)... } 

Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) 

SOP for Regimental Adjutant’s Office 

Travel: Guide to Regulations (AGS) 


Weapons & Weapons Training 


Rifles & MGs of the World's Ar 

(Johnson) 

Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 

Rockets (Ley) .... 
A Manual of Military Smal! Arn 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rif 
Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 

(with 100 tables) 
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